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The January number of the Ant-Jovznat commenced the Twenty-First Volume of that Work. Subscribers are aware that « 


New Series was begun with the year 1855; when we obtained the honour, graciously accorded, of issuing Engravings from the 
‘Royal Pictures ; of the new series, therefore, three volumes are now completed: while the series containing the Vernon Gallery—begun 


in 1849 and ended in 1854—consists of six volumes. Either series may be obtained separately, and may be considered complete, 
there being no nacessity for obtaining the earlier volumes; indeed, these earlier volumes are not to be procured easily; the entire 
twenty volumes being worth “in the market’’ much beyond their original cost. 


We receive with much gratitude the several congratulations that have been forwarded to us in reference to our “ Coming of Age.” 
It is somewhat rare to find a Journal so long existing under the same management by which it was commenced; and we review our 
twenty years’ labour with natural and justifiable pride. 


We trust to retain the continued support of our Friends and Subscribers; and to obtain the advantage we reasonably expect 
from increased and increasing love and appreciation of Art in Great Britain and its Dependencies, and also in the United States. It 
is not the least part of the satisfaction we derive from reviewing the past, to compare the condition of Art at the present moment, in all 
its various ramifications, with the state in which we found it when our undertaking was commenced. 

_ And we are not expecting too much if ‘we ask that augmented support which shall be commensurate with the improved position of 
British Art—acting, as it cannot fail to do, advantageously for our Subscribers and the Public, by supplying us with additional power. 

Our Subscribers may be assured of our hearty and earnest zeal in continuing to conduct the Axr-Jourwan worthily; it remains— 
as it has long been—the only Journal in Europe by which Art is adequately represented ; and it will be alike our pleasure and our duty 
to render available every possible means of retaining the place we have, during twenty years, occupied in public favour. 





Covers for the Volumes of the Ant-Jounwat can be had of any Bookseller at Three Shillings each. 





We reply to every letter, requiring an answer, that may be sent to us with the writer’s name and address; but we pay 20 
_ attention to anonymous communications. 





The Office of the Editor of the Ant-Jounwa is 4, Lancaster Place, Waterloo Bridge, Strand, where all Editorial communications 
ee ee Letters, &c., for the Publishers, should be forwarded, as usual, to 25, Paternoster Row. 
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TITIAN. 





Part I. 
HIS IDYLLIC AND MYTHOLOGICAL SUBJECTS, 
AND HIS “ BELLAS,” OR BEAUTIES. 


ny describing our impres- 
sions of the delightful 
romantic pictures by 
Giorgione in the Man- 
frini Palace at Venice, 
and in the Louvre, we 
compared them with a 
C __ © work of a similar class 
(¢ by Titian, which proves what a close 
sympathy of genius existed between 
these two jealous rivals. Titian, 
¥ some of whose most characteristic 
and interesting works we now pur- 
pose to consider, painted several other 
idyls, or pastoral canzone—such as the 
exquisite “Sacred and Profane Love,” in 
B the Borghese Palace, in which the refined 
and sweet pensiveness is accompanied by 
something of an Ovidian warmth and luxurious- 
ness of sentiment. Some little allegory, per- 
haps, is proposed in them, with some 
significance or other in its depths ; and yet, on 
the whole, we had rather not solve it—part] 
from a recent nausea of typical trifling, an 
partly from our enjoying here, in an especial 
manner, the charm of mystery. 
are already 
the exquisite beauty and harmony of the soft 
warm twilight glow of colour, the almost 
solemn simplicity, and the quiet depth of feel- 
ing shown in the serene but tender loveliness 
of character and expression. And these atone 
for female forms somewhat diffuse and relaxed 
sometimes, and defective in true beauty of 
proportion ; such being, it must be acknow- 
edged, a frequent fault with Titian. These 
pictures may be likened to exquisite sonnets, 
or other short poems, in which some single 
lovely thought is expressed with perfect ful- 
ness, and, at the same time, with a simplicity, 
which excludes every incident or minor acces- 
sory likely to disturb the unity or repose of 
the feeling to be conveyed. Choicest perfec- 






tions of harmony are these works, not only of | 


colour, but of subject, light, and mental expres- 
sion, all contributing with it to one sentiment. 
Had Giorgione lived, he would, it is highly 
probable (as one of Venus’s chariot-birds keeps 
pace. with the other), have run neck and neck 
with this same Catullian and Ovidian softness 
and subdued richness of Titian’s; but his im- 
passioned and enthusiastic spirit would have 
awakened chords of feeling more pathetic and 
animated—tones having more of the fervid 
melancholy of native Italian romance, with 


Besides, we | certed signal of his safety, as he neared his | 
uite sufficiently captivated by | home. And old Egeus, ever on the watch, | 


| in those three mythological subjects which he 


beauteous sisters—something alike in general ! 
aspect, but, on nearer view, how different, | 
yet having equal claims on our admiration ; so 
that we should scarcely have known whether | 
to linger longest with the more placid and | 
soothing attractions of Vecelli’s fair ones, or | 
with the more spirited and soul-lit eyes of | 
Barbarelli’s. 

But presently the rose-bush of Titian’s | 
fancy flowered forth amongst these classical 
remains more largely and magnificently, yet 
with no whit less of tender fragrance, when he 
went to the court of Ferrara; and there, as it has 
been said, “first appeared as a great painter” 


wrought for the Duke, 
band iF his — ey ge rtrait he 
painted at the same time, being perhaps at his 
elbow, ‘and stimulating his calle feutien 
with words like April showers and sunbeains, | 
uickening yet more some fertile plat of land. 
f these three works our own nation has one, 
the Bacchus and Ariadne, one of the most 
poetical of its author’s productions, and one 
of the most mellowly and ripely-gorgeous of 
them in colouring. Venice retains nothing so 
truly delightful of its kind. Finely imagined | 
is our lovelorn Ariadne, pacing the Naxian 
shore: she is, all suddenly, met by Bacchus | 
and his rout, but her modified surprise evinces | 
that they have not yet disturbed her feeling of | 
solemn loneliness—it is too deep to be dis- | 
pelled so easily. She is evidently disposed to | 
ass on, vouchsafing them little notice. The | 
Wine God, casting himself from his chariot, is, | 
as manifestly, softened and awed by the sudden 
dart and tender thrill of love—as if one of | 
Ariadne’s sighs had at once entered his very 
heart, and become its inmost air, its vital 
breath. Whilst flinging himself to the earth, 
he points away with animation to the distant 
mountains—as deeply azure are they as those ' 
of lapis lazuli, which Vulcan quarried all away | 


ucrezia Borgia’s hus- 





for Juno’s palace. He is —— I be- 
lieve, to the Athenian rock, and telling the | 
daughter of Minos how the gods have ave 


the inconstancy of Theseus through the suicide | 
of his father. The forgetful bosom of the lover 








forgot also, in its clouded darkness (oh, work- 
ing of divine justice!), to hoist the precon- | 


descrying the funeral black sails, with which 
he had hung his son’s ship, to picture his grief 
at parting with him—beholding these, instead | 
of the white canvases which were to have 
heralded his victorious and safe return, cast | 
himself in rash presunptuous despair from the 
cliffs. In his conception of the Iacchic revel- | 
lers who accompany the god, Titian has fol- 
lowed the admirable poem of Catullus closely : 
the swarthy Sileni, wreathing themselves with , 
snakes, and brandishing the limbs of oxen, are 
especially from that source. But here the 
troop which so wildly raved, and yelled “ Evoé! 
Evoé !” tossing their thyrsi aloft, and affright- 
ing Pan himself with the horrible clang and | 
blare of their instruments, seem somewhat | 
tamed and calmed after their fiercely-mirthful 
wanderings ; as if by some spirit of gentleness | 
and beauty, one thinks. It is as if they had at | 
length emerged in some enchanted country, | 
whose stillness, whose moveless placidity, im- | 
parts itself to the hushed souls of al 


enter it. The very leopards in the god’s car | Cupid, who sti 


i i f the place | wit c 
om yee a docile and fenesust, <4 making long stretches through the sky in the 


and hour, the 
pretty. 


mouse-ponies” themselves would not draw | impression of | 
“y all-prevalent aim, 80 


Ariadne along in her curriculum so smoothly 


One feels confident “my Lady Betty’s | hard endeavour to overtake her. 


very sober and reputable looking ass, which 
comes in the background, bearing the glowing 
heap and rotundity of the drunken Father 
Silenus through the forest shades. But, above 
all, admire—cordially, heartily admire—that 
little infant satyr, who, crowned with jasmine, 
is eg Sy calf’s head along the ground after 
him: by his consequential bearing, his jaunt 
toss of the head, it is evident he thinks himself 
not inferior in dignity and importance to any 
el pone _ ~ procession. “Look at me, 
goo ple,” he seems to say, “ for this 
woul te no means have oan complete mith, 
out me. Me, my fair mother, of the gods be- 
loved, feeds with kisses, and more and more 
of nice new kinds of dainties every day; and 
now she has crowned me with sweet jasmine, 
as you see. She is behind me; her, I mean, 
in the robes of blue and gold, lovely as the 
sky above and around us at the hour of supper 
—the hour of kid’s flesh well roasted, and 
sweet bubbling milk fresh drawn by her deft 
hands. Those smart robes were brought her, 
you must know, by the god Hermes, who then 
comes flying low across all the calm sea—who 
flies low as the lapwing—so low that the 
pretty bright golden wings at his heels are 
wont to brush the irises, the columbines, and 
the roses in the s at our feet. I asked 
him to give me those wings, or a pair like 
them, and he said he would, at which my 
mother laughed aloud. I do not see why she 
should though.” This little fellow is one of the 
most deliciously poetical pieces of humour I 
know of in the compass of Italian art ; he does 
his father, Titian, infinite honour. The an- 
tiquely-frolicsome Poussin, utterly delightful as 
he often is, has left unmatched his perfect, life- 
like individuality. The fair mother he alludes 
to is doubtless that sweet nymph with the 
cymbals, who glows and shines in the shade 
behind him. She, and her fellow with the 
tambourine, have enough of the favourite Vene- 
tian type in their faces, quite, to make one 
imagine them brightened and warmed by remi- 
niscences of the lovely ones Titian was wont to 
meet at Aretino’s supper-table,—La Violante, 
and “the divine a 2m Angela,” whose wit 
and learning are said to have been worthy of 
their beauty, but whose grave sweetness, never- 
theless, we will enjoy the pleasure of fancying, 
would sometimes look down their host Pietro’s 
seneee when it was comely and proper to 
0 80. 

And, by the by, we have in our country 
a sister-picture by Titian, almost as valuable 
as this one. I do not now allude to Lord 
Ellesmere’s Acteon discovering Diana at her 
Bath, full of fine imagination though it is, 
with a more Rubens-like lustiness of life glow- 
ing in it; I refer to Lord Darnley’s Taurine 
Jupiter flying off through the sea with Europa, 
one of the most vigorously conceived and 
spirited of Titian’s works; a precious one, in- 
deed, as expressing the liveliest and swiftest 
action, such as he rarely de d from his 
senatorial sedateness, or Cytherean a 
quietude, to depicture,—the more’s the pity, 
as this picture at once clearly convinces us. 
The princess is being carried off over the brine 


| in a whirl of the most alarming speed; no 
ordinary Loves can here keep pace with the 
ardour of the Thunderer. The dolphins gasp 
who | and stare yr | in that strenuous pursuit; a 


rides one of them, holds on 
anxious difficulty; and other Cupids are 


This general 
f rapid flight being the painter’s 


‘ar as the design is con- 
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| cerned ; he has troubled himself but little with 
refined details of form. Not much of Europa is 

it remembered, purr no less than cats. | seen but her arms and legs, which are spread at 
Mark with what essential softness and simpli-| random most freely. Those dainty little Loves, 
city Titian has painted them, and also the | who were wont to arrange her limbs for her | 


and pleasantly as they will by and by. Are 


which his imagination was deeply imbued ; in 
they not purring, one asks; for leopards, | 


this respect differing from Titian, whose ten- 
| dencies were evidently rather towards classical 
| fancies and imagery. Thus the productions 
of these painters might still have been as 
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tly, are now far, far behind indeed ! 
But Ww r Seleer smiles out of them; what 


exquisite, soft, warmth-breathing colour! And 
it mildly flowers forth throughout the picture, 
here and there, especially in those desperately 
swift Cupids, who stretch aérially after her 
through that most rich and delicate azure 
firmament. For a peculiar refined loveliness 
of hues, if we would match this tolerably, I 
believe we must go to Paul Veronese’s ceilings 
in the Ducal of the Ambassadors here ; 
and yet the picture is sadly rubbed and injured 
in various ways. } ee 
“T recollect it well,” said my intelligent 
friend, corroborating my reminiscences. “I 
remember distinctly, that one of the dolphins 
looks very likely to throw his Cupid; but 
another of those mysterious semi-divine fish, 
seudding before alone, has, I suspect, just 
sipped te from a similar impertinent infant 
r, whose wet wings being too heavy 
with brine for use, he has perhaps, ere now, 
been caught by the Nereids, who will make 
him smart—that audacious little human but- 
terfly—for his intrusion amongst their blue 
heaving vales. Mind, I give this as a mere 
conjecture of my own fancy, not as a matter- 
of-fact interpretation of the picture, for brilliant 
purposes, after the fashion you have protested 
against. For the rest, the conception of 
swiftest flight is admirably maintained through- 
out. Europa’s maids, seen indistinctly, as if 
through the salt sea haze, cry out after her 
from the murmuring verge of the waves; and, 
truly, those very mountains which the painter 
has dashed in with such rapid streakings of his 
pencil, seem tottering and leaning forth un- 
easily, with a deep mysterious sense of Jove’s 
furtive, nymph-stealing visitation. What poetry 
and power are here! One cannot help wish- 
ing that Titian had aroused himself from his 
senatorial sedateness to give us such things 
more frequently.” But now, that we may 
advance somewhat with our subject, and en- 
tertain our minds with some notion of the 
magnificent variety of Titian’s powers, let us 
turn from these delicate and brilliant poetical 
fancies to his representations of the breathing 
life and mind actually around hin—to his por- 
traits, some of which have perhaps a deeper 
grandeur than anything else he ever accom- 
plished. Who else has given us evident truth 
of character with such force and life, and, at 
the same time, such unaffected majesty, such 
calm yet lively strength of intelligence, ex- 
pressed, too, with Art the richest, yet the most 
grandly simple in its effects? All other por- 
traits of the select of the earth seem something 
inferior either in force or in refinement of 
expression, and most of the noblest even of 
them comparatively rather pretentious—too 
self-asserting. Raphael’s portraits alone, per- 
haps, are of fully equal value ; his inferiority in 
colour being balanced by a fuller and more 
~~ F grace of composition, and a more re- 
ned precision in the forms. To those who 
have been at the Pitti Palace at Florence (for 
there Titian shows best in portraiture), Aw 
recollections arise from time to time of a living 
memoir of that most astute and refined Italian 
age, by this cunning yet noble Macchiavelli of 
the brush— olitic cardinals, princes, scholars, 
beauties, loo forth from the splendid walls 
tranquilly, grandly, and often in such hues as 
if sunset itself were bent on doing honour to 
them 
Amongst Titian’s portraits at the Manfrini 
Palace ; = is stiiee to be compared with 
these. Here is his 80-styled mother, a coarse, 
ugly, wrinkled hag, with foul complexion, and 
scanty, dishevell grey hair. If the subject 
\s rphtly named, Titian must have been in a 
higt be yom state of mind when he painted 
it. And here is Caterina Cornaro, by him, 
in glittering oriental robes, the Cypriote queen, 
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who must have outfattened her beauty, and 
perhaps somewhat dulled it too, in her flat, 
discrowned fortunes, when this was done; or 
else that other portrait of her, which so fasci- 
nated the young prince of Cyprus, her future 
spouse, must have been politicly flattered. 
And, above all, here is Ariosto, the picture of 
which Lord Byron says, it “s all my 
anticipation of the power of painting or human 
expression: it is the poetry of — and 
the portrait of poetry.” But Lord Byron was, 
no doubt, here thinking of his own antithesis 
rather than of the picture, and in his letter, 
generally, chiefly bent on writing a 
smart and gentlemanly-nonchalant, to be hande 
round amongst the notabilities in John Mur- 
ray’s parlour, for their admiration: which cer- 
tainly he often succeeds in, with a smart and 
delight a hing om 5 - 
to his undistinguishing flippancy. Surely the 
portrait here which passes for Lricsto is that 
of an observant, but hard broad-faced man, 
decidedly deficient in the signs of sensibility, 
tenderness, playful fancy, and other poetical 
faculties, ou as we should look for especially 
in the author of the “ Orlando.” Lord Byron’s 
letter really should not be retained in the hand- 
book without something of a corrective com- 
ment, for the sake of some of the poor dear 
young ladies, whose tastes even yet may incur 
some risk of being seriously damaged by it. 
The writer, in speaking of Titian’s very grand 
and solemn “ Entombment” here, proceeds with 
perhaps the shabbiest and scurviest antithesis 
that ever was antithesized even by him:— 
“There is also a famous dead Christ and live 
apostles, of which I say little and thought 
less.” And then, after a few lively touches 
of Byronic gallantry and carelessness and 
blundering, he proceeds to a confession of his 
ignorance of painting, and his detestation of it. 
he first, no doubt, may be considered as 
accounting for the second, in a way the most 
agreeable to all sensitive lovers of Art. As it 
has of late been a frequent fashion to disparage 
Lord Byron’s talents unjustly, one should, how- 
ever, now especially, be careful not to speak of 
him with unmerited disrespect. The Byronism 
in morals and manners amongst our weaker 
youth in former years was doubtless a despica- 
le coxcombry, ruinous to many ; nevertheless 
the travestied author of it was one most highly 
gifted. He restored passion to poetry, and 
with Scott, and Wordsworth, and Shelley, was 
mightily instrumental in emancipating the 
imaginative powers of man from the load of 
narrow pedantry and dulness which had so 
long overlaid and well-nigh stifled them. And 
though in Byron this Tendon was attended 
with much mischievous and deplorable licence, 
and a waywardness resulting from a mind in 
some degree, perhaps, inherently unsound, the 
larger liberty of feeling and of thought to 
which his lyrings powerfully tended, remains, 
purified, in some respects, through the teach- 
ings of his sager rivals, to plead in mitigation 
of the severity with which his memory has 
been visited. In these days of poetical feeble- 
ness, when, in the absence of inventive power, 
our writers rack and strain the contemplative 
as a substitute for it, and dainty imagery 
(chiefly landscape-painter’s imagery), and dainty 
word-music, and fine-drawn moralisings, take 
the place of sustained epic and dramatic con- 
ceptions, genuine unforced passion, and free, 
imaginative sympathies, we should really culti- 
vate a meek and studious respect for those 
Titans of the Regency, whatever their defects 
and errant wanderings. Nevertheless, after 
this preamble, we will not hesitate to add how 
much we think it to be regretted that, instead 
of flippantly sneering at Art, Lord Byron did 
not approach her with something of a more 
kindly and teachable disposition ; since, in that 
case, she might have much improved his human 








imagery for him—a certain coarseness, and even 
a vulgarity in which are frequent blemishes 
and eyesores in his eloquent, ificent, and 
pathetic verses. Might not Titian and the 
other Venetians, for instance, if really looked 
at steadily, have happily aided in giving him 
somewhat juster notions of the true dignity of 
the human aspect, so as to wean him in some 
measure from his prevailing gust for the dis- 
tortions of ruffian pride and insolence? Might 
they not have lessened his unfortunate predi- 


lection for swelling nostrils and veins, and 


8 eyes, and his aptitude for dignifyi 

~wy & of his hessines by a solesicn of 
zoological comparisons, and by tee coarse 
exaggerations of feature which found their 
pictorial representations for many years in our 
Annuals and Books of Beauty, down to the 
very numbers of La Belle Assembleé? For 
lack of something else at the time, perhaps, to 
sneer at effectively, he often sneered at Art; 
and, as a natural consequence, the influence on 
Art of his poetry was but of the most sorry 
kind—in figure-painting certainly, if not in 
landscape. Byronism in Art was, in its place, 
as nauseous as the Byronism in sentiment and 
manners, which it ensued and illustrated; 
witness the sentimental ruffians with raven 
ringlets, the softest odalesques with goggle 
eyes, and the brawnier heroines, fierce, yet of 
voluptuous appeal, which used to bestare us 
in every smart book and album on our tables, 
and in every gallery of new pictures. To a 
most serious extent did they engross and cor- 
rupt the fancies of the rising young ladies and 
gentlemen of the time, with their false senti- 
ment and nauseous prettiness ; turning down 
young Charles’s shirt-collar, and up Miss 
Augusta’s eyes, and leading her to waste her 
time in the balcony by moonlight, languishing 
for a pet corsair. Such was the —— 
bequeathed characteristically to Art by him 
who took it into his head to despise it. 

By the time we had ended these reflections, 
we found ourselves being oared with deliberate 
and stately gestures (often exceedingly like 
that of the Fighting Gladiator) down the Grand 
Canal; for though I am not myself more easily 
tired in a picture-gallery than in a garden, my 
companion’s eyes and thoughts needed rest and 
variety. Nevertheless, Titian’s portraits were 
soon again the theme; for the Fondaco de 
Turchi, as we passed it, added something 
fresh to our associations with regard to the 


painter. That building, before it became an 
exchange for the Turkish merchants, was a 
palace Cease to the Dukes of Ferrara; and 


there consequently one may imagine that a 
certain lady, robably one of the most beauteous 
subjects o Titian’s pencil, may now and then 
have shown a glimpse of her shoulder, or of a 
very unsatisfying angle of her dress, to some 
unknown admirer beneath, whilst pocing — 
yon upper arcade of the edifice. It is im itse f 
the most interesting ruin we know of in Venice; 
one of the six or seven remains of os 
palaces still existing there, and the finest of 
them ; but now so stripped of its marble facing, 
and indeed of almost all but the pillars of its 
two tiers of stilted round arches, as to look, on 
a cursory glance, very like some mean - 
ordinary building. A careless observer woul 

most likely pass it by unnoticed, without dis- 
covering the long rows of marble pillars, with 
capitals differing ‘ 
them singularly superb and beautiful ; one in 
which the foliage poetically turns all one way; 
as if a breeze swayed it, commencing the series. 
Mr. Ruskin has drawn some of them admirably, 
with an unaffected delicacy, which we wish he 
would endeavour to impart to his writings more 
frequently. At the ends of the structure, some 
of the original marble casing remains, stu ~ 
with minute Byzantine bas-reliefs of birds be- 
fore trees or fountains, typical, unless we are 


from each other, and some of 
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istaken, of the soul partaking of the tree or 
ee of life; but all the rest of this most 
imen of the earlier palaces of Venice 


rare 8 ; 
is denuded brickwork ; and against its buoyant 
upspringing beautiful stilted arches (genuine 
uncles of bra ones), some mean dwellings 


have been advanced, even like a party of beg- 
garly squatters, ensconced within the verge of 
some ruined princely demesne. The pile is 
sometimes called Lucrezia Borgia’s Palace, 
and we may suppose that this much contro- 
verted lady dwelt here, now and then, to 
enjoy Venetian life, and the society of her 
husband’s friends and allies. Here she may 
have taken the lead in festivities, having no 
slight tinge of that quaint sumptuousness 
which Sanuto describes so minutely in his ac- 
count of her fourth nuptials. Here, also, she, 
and the ladies of the houses of Montefeltro and 
Gonzaga may have arrived in their bucentaurs, 
to be met by the chiefs of the Forty and “the 
Sages of the Orders ;” and at the dances and 
comedies, and Moorish ballets which ensued, 
they may here, as well, have changed their 
dresses ever so many times, each habit more 
costly and exquisite than the last one, and the 
whole well worthy of the invaluable and amusing 
diarist, who has recorded such things with a 
a of whatsoever is recondite in milli- 
nery, and a minuteness, which in these degene- 
rate days finds no parallel except in the reports 
of the Morning Post, the day after one of our 
gracious Queen’s drawing-rooms. This was, 
of course, in Lucrezia’s maturer days, when 
she had reformed so well, as to render it not 
simply ludicrous for Ariosto to exalt her above 
the antique Lucretia, for modesty as well as 
beauty, and when scandal itself ventured on 
nothing more than to give an unfavourable 
significance to her literary flirtation and senti- 
mental correspondence with one cardinal, and 
her family intimacy with another—to wit, 
Bembo, and her brother-in-law of Este. 

Whilst pausing with these reflections before 
the ruins of the Turkish exchange, we were 
soon quite full of Cinquecento romanceish- 
ness. “Halt a little, Gondolier—have the 
goodness to do so; there is surely company 
within. The most illustrious Marchioness of 
Mantua is there, and the Lady Lucrezia 
Bentivoglio, with many other noble dames; 
the first in her boddice or ‘ camora, embroidered 
with musical notes,’ and the second in a most 
rich dress, in the French mode, of course—for 
Paris was almost as much the moon of fashion 
then as now ; but both ladies alike with strings 
of large pearls on their necks, and jewelled 
bandlets on their fair foreheads. The Duchess 
of Ferrara herself, having (as Sanuto says on 
another occasion) been occupied all the morn- 
ing with ‘washing her head,’* and keeping 
up her literary and political correspondence, 
did not appear till rather late; but when she 
came at last, she made ample amends for her 
tardiness, by mingling in the dance most 
graciously and gracefully, especially performin 
busia (whatever that may be) in the Frenc 
style with one of her maids very admirably, 
and very much to the delight of the company 
assembled. The dancing lasted till sunset, 
When all adjourned to a play, by Messer 
Ludovico Ariosto (who was Nhimeelf present), 
with two Moorish interludes between. One of 
these last was musical, in the wild Mantuan 
manner, and the other a ballet spectacle, in 
which the actors, garbed like antique soldiers, 
assail and batter each other violent y, till Mon- 
signore Cupid comes in, shooting and spouting 





* Perhaps she then cut off that delicate lock o 
. f hair for 
restag prich is now preserved at Milan, and which inte- 
eueaen a Byron more than anything else there. It 
ponders a2 neatly to have caught his imagination. He 
he. I ps on it more than once in his letters : very Near was 7 
» 1 do believe, making it the mother of some grand, im- 
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and it appears from Vasari, that he employed 
Titian to paint her twice, first during the period 
of her slippery tie with Alfonso, as , 
and again, after her lage, with an appro- 
priate ig re (or as we should in these 
consciously intellectual days say, typically) as 
clad. This is the splendid beauty, with the hair 
of umbery gold, which, crimped as by the Loves 
themselves, flows rippling down her magnificent 
shoulder, like some stream, bathed in the in- 
tensest glow of sunset, scattering itself down 
heautifully-shaped heights of alabaster ; or like 


versicles by Messer Ercole Strozzi, the court 
poet,—an interruption which inspires them 
very suddenly with more rational and pleasing 
a The Love-god duly informs the 
audience that from his having poisoned—no, 
we beg am. we rather mean Soaen-the 
barb of his arrows at the ladies’ lips, and with 
the bloom of their cheeks, the fever of the 
wound has witty inspirations in it, which will 
express themselves in very discriminative yet 
playful compliments to the fair ones present, if 
they will have but the courteousness to listen 
to such boorish speakers. Next, some very | the tresses of some leafy ite, enriched by 
music was performed by viols, one of | the power of autumn, Seake from their 
them played by the Duke himself. Finally, a prop and waving luxuriantly abroad in some 
fire-eater appears, who acquits himself very | bower of tenderly-blowing roses and full lilies. 
successfully. And then they pair off to supper, | Her toilet not being completed, she holds a 
during which the Duchess, seated between the | little bottle of oil, with which she is about 
two cardinals, talks very much after the fashion | (very superfluously, one cannot help thinking) 
of Seneca and Epictetus—in a style, in short, ' to anoint her one whilst her respectfully- 
which would certainly make those slanderous | attendant cavalier, whoever he may be, holds 
Neapolitan poets ashamed of themselves, could ; up a dark-gleaming mirror behind her. Her form 
—— hear her.”* _ is full: her superbly arched brows are serene, 
d this other balcony, in want of a lovely | yet replete with sweet pensive womanly thought 
heroine—this other baleony, with crazy shutters, | and feeling. I do not know whether it can be 
which has known far better days, is certainly | ascertained that she is actually a Venetian ; 
mouldering away in this melancholy manner, | may be she is not: nevertheless, she has mani- 
because it has not been lately comforted by the | festly a close resemblance to the other prime 
ears of a Venetian beauty of the kind we | favourites of the Venetian painters of the 
nave already been dwelling upon. Yet this | Giorgione and Titian period, with just their 
seems the very place where one might even | type of features, the same warm and mellow 
now, if anywhere, expect to meet with such a | clearness of complexion, the same dark brown 
damsel. ‘Halt alittle, Gondolier ! stay awhile: | eyes, and golden auburn silky hair. In short, 
cease for a little those deliberate and stately | to abbreviate a matter which I fear is running 
gestures with which you seem perpetually ad- | apace into desultory tediousness, she is the very 
vancing upon us. Is it possible, think you, in | P enitude of luxurious beauty, health, and 
these degenerate days, to get up a stanza of | pleasant vitality ; yet with a sweet, serious, 
Tasso; or have you a mandolin anywhere at | intelligent air, which the more you look at her, 
hand, on which to thrum a few notes in a low, | the more it counteracts what certain individuals 
alluring tone? And then perhaps (for who | in the world might perhaps otherwise think 
knows) she may come forth, and tend busily | somewhat too Cytherean in her fine form, and 
for a few fleeting moments her bird, whose | its tastefully, elegantly composed deshabille. 
cage hangs on the window frame. Ah no, ah By such a sweet, thoughtful, half melancholy 
no! we will come again at night, when mamma | look, may the fair Laura de’ Dianti have mutely 
and nurse (the old woman who always says omg ae with her lord Alfonso marriage, when 
‘Felicissima notte’) are fast asleep; and she has | his ‘first wife, Lucrezia Bor ia, was no more. 
made herself thoroughly sentimental by looking | Yes ; that fair sisterhood of Venetian beauties 
so long at the full round moon risen above San | must have been of the splendid order of loveli- 
Giorgio. Wewill bring musicians for a serenade; | ness ; and each class of observers will find in 
and who knows what then may betide.” | them what they seek most ; the coarse-minded 
The lady whom I have in my head all this | merely rich personal beauty, and the austere 
while—the lady who has supplied me, whether | sentimentalista theme to denounce in harsh and 
accurately or not, with my fullest and com- severe sentences—sentences severe, though per- 
pletest notion of a Venetian beauty—the lady | haps, it may be, made up of unctuous epithets— 
whose nearest similitude I would, while here, | betraying, it is pleasant to surmise, some under 
fain try to discover and steal half-a-dozen wor- | gleaming of a better, sounder, manlier taste 
shipful glances at, is Titian’s “ Bella,” in the | within. But the liberal mind will look more 
Louvre—Titian’s Bella, formerly so called, but | delicately, and will linger rather on those graces 
at present conjectured, though still on doubtful | of meditative feeling which seem to want only 
grounds, to represent the fair Laura de’ Dianti, | the training and example of a more moral age (or 
mistress of the very Duke of Ferrara we have | the guidance of some high-minded cavalier) to en- 
been speaking of ; and afterwards, on Lucrezia | rich them with principles which would effectu- 
Borgia’s death, his wife and legitimate duchess. | ally remove all that sound unaustere moralists 
He styled her Eustochia, dextrous in aiming; | object to,—and ’twere pity, infinite pity, they 
aoeemecipetepemenenteny —_——_—_— — should do more. 
Here my friend said, interrupting me, “In 


this last passage you resemble Mr. Ruskin too 

youth. But even in that darkness there were glimpses of r ee r x 

better dispositions in her. The Venetian envoy even then much ; I mean ma point in which you yourself 

writes to his masters that she is © —_~ se mage and we | have thought it not unseasonable to - fault ; 

ave one distinct view 0 r M 

her third husband, the Duke of Bisceglia, and preparing ——- wy Sees ton =~ bow sther.” 
of a warm r. 
—I beg your pardon,” I replied, rather im- 


his food with her own hands, in the endeavour to frustrate 
patiently, “what I have here said is quite true, 











* Belial had rocked her cradle. The devilish nurture 
and training of the Borgias, no doubt, deeply tainted her 


her brother's poisonous attempts. As soon as she was freed 
from the control of her relations, it is certain that her “ dis- 








creetness and liberality” flourished and bloomed apace; Ppa 
and there is no specific evidence that the charges brought | moderate, and matter-of-fact. The addition of 
against her from that time were other than scandal, | the feelings and sentiments one has actually 


strengthened, very naturally, no doubt, by the remem- : - , : 
brance of her former ill life. Unless she was the most experienced 1s of course quite ri ht, provided 


consummate of hypocrites, in a way which the extreme | they are appropriate, and within bounds, as J 
1 for, or unless the 7. ppropriate, . - ’ 
ohh Ry on be By | humbly conceive mine were in this case; and 


choicest spirits then living, who warmly eulogized her, am ; 
could descend to the most despicable flattery, the reforma- similes and fancies, aw are surel allow- 
able too, if stated P nly as such, and not as 


tion of Lucrezia Borgia must have been one of the most 

remarkable on record. Her husband often committed to 7. ‘ | 

her the affairs of his dukedom ; and the patronage of wiane- facts, and if also _ apposite = Ss 
ture, for which the court of Ferrara was so famous, 1s ae : our with the object 
more attributable to her than to him. The notions in the | MOMIZINg a Ppa hi he rot ye 2} ; 
text-of-a grand soiréein Italy, in the Cinquecento period, | discoursed of, which I often take much pains to 
arise principally from a perusal of Banuto’s s Co vthing | make mine. My object here is to awaken a 
‘ourth nuptials ; io not believe I have a las . ° ° 

calculated to shock an antiquary. livelier and nearer interest in the real beauty of 
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the things described, not to show forth any 
spose | beauty in my own free fancies. In 
such a task—in endeavouring to appreciate the | 
merits of others—let our fancy be as a busy 
and joyfully active bee, whose honey is sweet 
with a strong prevailing flavour of the flower it 
has fed on, = not as a butterfly from foreign 
ris, chiefly intent on showing its own fine and 
Prilliant wings, which leave the flower _ in 
the shade, overpowered with hues little har- 
monizing perhaps with its more modest and 
delicate tincture.” But to return for a few 
moments to our Venetian windows. The Louvre 
“ Bella” is perhaps the finest of her particular 
class. Titian’s “ Flora,” at Florence, from her 
similar style of features, might be her sister, 
but is supposed to be a portrait of La Violante, | 
Palma I Vecchio, the painter’s daughter ; and 
truly, she so closely resembles Giorgione’s lovely 
“ Portia at the Caskets,” also said to have been 
inspired by the same lady, that one is much 
tempted to believe in their identity. Flora, at 
a far earlier stage of her toilet, has not yet 
shaken down her sunny hair from behind her 
rosy ears; and still its golden lines are wan- 
dering over the ample ivory below, in search of 
our admiration. In her eyes Titian has painted | 
a couple of very sweet and pensive sonnets. 
Then there is the haughty, but hardly less | 
splendid Beauty by the same hand, in the | 
Sciarra Palace, at Rome, who is evidently 
putting the last touches to her festal adorn- 
ment, Fefore she flows forth proudly to conquer 
and subjugate. But here, I fear me, there is 
an imperious determined frailty indicated in her 
dark-glowing eyes, a something of the Bianca 
Capello, or Victoria Corombona look, an inkling 
of the more tragical Italian romances, a gleam 
(though I almost fear to say it) of agua Tophana 
light ! It is true I may altogether wrong her,— 
expression is often so utterly mysterious and 
deceptive ; but I cannot help suspecting, at the 
least, that danger, no less than delight, waits on 
her favourable regard. 

“ Proceed, Gondolier; proceed, blue-eyed child 
of the Lagune ; sonneed, oh man with a large 
family, but piteously limited emoluments, and 
let movement awaken us from reveries too 
dilatory.”—Away and away ; and we glide into 
broader space, where the clear green tremulous 
waters play more distantly with the bright 
reflections of the marble palaces, that descend, 
flash downwards, in long glittering shafts of 
light, crossed swiftly by the skimming black 
gondolas. These hurry along lightly as lap- 
wings ; their wakes bright as the eyes of 
Galatea’s dolphins, when they sparkled roguishly 
with the consciousness of the pretty girl they 
were drawing across the briny fields ¢ ocean ; 
or rather (if this simile should be considered 
somewhat too excursive and flighty) bright as 
the lovelier a that at the last regatta here 
followed the barque of the Signor Pisani to the 
winning-post.—‘ Where is Belmont, Gondolier, 
the seat of the illustrious Lady Portia and her 
Jord Bassanio ? Is it on the Brenta, within a 
morning's gliding ? for we have high letters of 
introduction to them; and now we feel as if | 
the dignity and beauty of Venice had raised us, 
by dint of our fancy, to such a cavalier-like 
capability of manners and deportment that we 
should by no means discredit our credentials. 
And there perha swe might meet with one of 
the originals of Titian’s and Palma’s beauties. 
Yet at present we have seen nothing living like 
them. Good-looking women one is frec uently 
passing, but they are commonly dark, and 
somewhat high and coarse-featured, not of this 
wande, peculiarly and emphatically old Vene- | 

lan type. At any rate a remarkably fair | 
breed of damsels has beén commonly said to | 

have existed here; though many must have | 
been partly counterfeits, since the golden hair- | 
dye “i an immense sale. I suppose this old | 
race, in which the warm spirit of the south | 











| 





clothed itself in the delicacy of the north, has 


died away.” : f 
“ Nonsense,” said my lively young friend, a 


painter, who had more experience of Venice 


than myself; “its beauty is sufficient —— 
against that: nature is too well pleased wit 

it. You might as well think of some particular 
kind of flower dying out, or becoming obsolete. 
Come to my lodgings ; and I will show you the 
signorina, my landlady’s daughter, who is 


quite of the old Titian breed, and I think as | 


handsome as anything in the pictures; indeed, 
I shrewdly suspect handsomer.” Such an 
invitation was of course not to be slighted ; 
so the very next evening we went in search 


of his quarters, in a certain open and ai 


situation near one end of the city, which 

will not denote particularly. There he ushered 
us into his room, which, in its naked plain- 
ness and humbleness, was most suitable, cer- 
tainly, for the nobly independent state of 
mind characteristic of a painter, whose fancy 
is so rich in picturesque and beautiful imagery, 
that he cares not a straw what appearance 
his room makes. 
his various ideal palaces and gardens were, 
it may be, in very creditable order, nay, quite 
subtly and fastidiously laid out and fur- 
nished, his material goods and chattels were 
shuffled together in a litter, in most admired 
disorder. Articles of the toilet were mingled 
together on the only table of any kind, with 
drawing materials, all of a heap; whilst in the 
absence of every other accommodation for 
them, sketches and folios, and one or two 
fanciful articles of costume, which he had 
purchased to paint from, lay scattered on the 
floor. If we add bare white-washed walls, a 
bare floor, a truckle bed, and a couple of 
chairs, we shall, I flatter myself, have a tole- 
rably complete picture of this abode of the 
Arts, which its present tenant was evidently 
most serenely al buoyantly satisfied with; so 
utterly was his elevated artistic mind raised 
above all commonplace, vulgar consideration 
of upholstery, fittings-up, and nicknack orna- 
ments, such as many of us, and especially 
those with mean, unfurnished, squalid /uncies, 
can with difficulty dispense with cheerfully. 
The crone of the premises, a thin, needy, 
sharp-eyed old woman—the rough soil from 
which our lily sprang, the d cave from 
which that silver fountain slipped into the 
world—having duly conducted us up stairs, 
she immediately went for the signorina, on the 
plea of introducing her to the signora Inglese ; 
and, accordingly, the signorina soon made her 
appearance, with the full consciousness, no 
doubt, that she came to be merely admired and 
looked at. Nevertheless, was she nothing 
abashed, being probably not wholly unac- 
customed to this flattering, though perhaps 
rather unceremonious, kind of homage; and 


_ as we stood freely criticising and praising her 
| to one another in English, a language not one 


syllable of which she understood, she gazed 


| first at one, and then at the other, with a 


prying simplicity, a deliberate frankness, and 
erfect composure, which were certainly not a 
ittle amusing. There could be no doubt, it 
was at once abundantly manifest, that our 
friend’s praise was well merited; and what 
made her especially interesting to us at the 
present moment, was her being, as he had 
said, decidedly of the right old fair Venetian 
kind, and resembling the favourites of the 
painters far more than any one else we 
ever met with. Her hair, which one wholly 
without an eye for colour would be apt to 
profane ty the — “caroty,” was, I am 
quite confident, of a hue too pale and delicate 
to merit that ignominous appellation ; and it 
was, moreover, that kind of hair which you 
cannot get to lie down. It will wave up, and 
ripple, and feather out rebelliously: it was, 


Here, accordingly, though | 


rest of her. Her figure was indeed beauti 
to behold, graceful in all its lines to a som 
degree. Exquisite, too, was her complexion 
| of a warm and mellow fairness and purity ; 
| and no less than her hair, it was exceedingly 
| well set off by her pretty pale blue earrings. 
Her features were altogether excellently well 
formed, and very delicately, it must be candidly 
admitted; the arch of the brows, es cially 
being superb, with a wide serene space between 
them—a great point always. The eyes them- 
selves were large, yet by no means either 
round or prominent (always a great point, 
likewise), and of that rich dark brown which 
harmonizes so exquisitely and delightfully 
with the rich warm light hair. So far, all was 
of the most refined and unquestionably Titian- 
| esque rang 6 and very gallantly I wish I 
| could stop here; but, alas, my conscientious- 
| ness as a veracious memoirist imperatively 
| impels me forward; and I must needs add 
| that there was a sad want of moral and in- 
| tellectual cultivation shown in the vacant set, 
or rather falling off, of those most finely-shaped 
lips, and in that undisciplined stare, in which 
ignorance seemed animated chiefly, I lament 
exceedingly to say, by something of foolish 
cunning or slyness. 

“She is so uncultivated and ignorant, and 
consequently says such really dull, such stupid 
things,” said the young painter in downright 
English, yet regarding her at the same time 
with a —s complimentary /ook, and de- 
livering himself with a very bland, and one 
may say, laudatory fone of voice. “She talks 
such wretched stuff. You would be infinitely 
amused at her coolness, though. You know 
that we young artists, having early in our 
career to battle it with little means against 
the world,—or rather, I beg the dear world’s 
pardon, against cliques, and critics, and picture- 
dealers or middlemen,—cultivate with zeal and 
assiduity the art of economical catering; bar- 
gaining, and contriving, and cooking, with a 
spirit and ingenuity, which not only pro- 
vide us with fare wonderfully good for the 
money, but also with no little entertainment 
into the bargain. To improve these accom- 
plishments as far as possible, I am, most days, 
off the first thing in the morning to the fish 
market by the Rialto, to cheapen some of 
those John Dorys, or red mullets, or other fish 
we don’t know in England, which are so 
silvery-grey, or “rubious-argent,” as Keats 
would call them, and so well flavoured, that one 
is never tired of eating and longing to paint 
them. And there are ever so many other local 
dainties which I have discovered, and sud- 
denly find myself cooking down stairs—here’s 
my toasting fork,” pointing to an old-fashioned 
rapier. “But whenever these good things 
are in the wind, the signorina sniffs them 
out. Invariably she invites herself, yes, and 
helps herself too, with perfect freedom ; and, 
moreover, eats so excessively fast, that my 
own jaws are obliged to work more rapidly 
than is pleasant, in order to realize a tolerably 
fair share or moiety. Ah, signorina, fair pla 
is a jewel, I am fain to obtest; but the trut 
is’—he continued, delicately lowering his 
voice—* the family are evidently as poor as 
rats; so that, after all, it is a real consolation 
to see her eat; and it would be positively de- 
lightful, if she would only have the sense of 
equity to eat a little more slowly. I am 

inting her portrait, by way of study : per- 

aps you may see it in the next year’s Academy. 
But my heart has not been touched in the 
slightest degree ; and, indeed, never could be, 
no, of that I feel perfectly convinced: she 1s 
so unintellectual; and it is quite out of the 
question for me to fall in love with a girl who 
is unintellectual.—And yet she has something 
of a natural instinctive aptitude, too, for 


| in short, wavy, soft, and dimpling, like all the 
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ing verses in the improvisitorial style. 
navi as I ‘told you, wads ‘free “with ‘thesé 
dainties, which I elaborate for my own" pecu- 
liar benefit, off she suddenly whisks, without 
even staying to thank me. Indeed, the other 
day I was tempted, almost before I was aware 
of it, to. inflict a trivial penalty for a more 
than usual. amount~of sauciness, when I had 
the misfortune. to upset the ~inkstand oy 
her gown, ‘which involuntary damage, I felt 
myself. called: upon: to make good with those 
earrings. ‘The old’ mother. here (just. turn 
round gwietly, and note what'a sharp, neédy, 
rapacious eye she ‘has, ‘glancing first at-one 
and then‘ atthe other—quite a°study for a 
Bathsheba’s or Susanna’s duenna, isn’t she?) 
the old beldam, wanted to-make" out that the 
damageto the dress'was something rious, 
and to convince me that I ought to make 
it good with a handsome ‘new gros ‘de Naples. 
But on holding a court of inquiry on the former 
petticoat, we found far too many traces“ of the 
washing-tub and darning-needle about. it for 
that : old birds, &c. &c. - Indeed, I. grievously 
fear this fine young creature is not.in the 
best hands, with this néedy. unprincipled old 
woman of a mother. » Sometimes we happen to 
hear, at different times, the haughty c. of 
military spurs about the house, and catch a 
hasty gleam of a cadaverous Austrian uniform, 
or just the tip of a long rope’s end of a mous- 
tache round a corner; and now and’ then we 
hear the most hideous ‘familiar roarings of 
thoroughly German laughter, such as by no 
ssibility could srabded teens any but Teutonic 
ungs. Poor signorina! What is the sweet 
gift of beauty,.wanting the maternal stay 
without, or the innate moral:strength within, 
which should protect it. It is often but. as 
the mere hectic flush and brightness that por- 
tend speedy corruption and decay. Alas, poor 
signorina!”? « 

It was thus he went on; closing with a slight 
touch of more serious feeling, however com- 
monplace its expression; the mother mean- 
while sharply and eagerly,’ and ‘the ‘daughter 
composedly and vacantly, looking first ‘at one 
of their visitors, and then at another, till we 
took our leave, and departed. As we de- 


scended the stairs, the signorina, folding her , 
banis ters, continued - 


arms and leaning over the 
to the last moment to study. us with the same 
deliberate and unreserved attention, entertain- 
ing, I cannot help thinking, some strange 
speculations at our expense. - 

“A splendid maid!” I exclaimed, as we re- 
entered our gondola, “and certainly= wonder- 
fully Titianesque. Why this is a t dis- 
covery. A picture by some delightful old 
painter whose works are so rare as to be 
almost obsolete—a delicious Giorgione; or a 
Carotto, such as those in Santa Euphemia, at 
Verona, found in some obscurest nook, were a 
— something inferior.” What a simple 
oolish wish I breathed at parting! It was t 
I could fix and frame the signorina, and in- 
tellectually varnish her, so as to bring out the 
fine tones within, and hang her in some fair 
and happy place, pla. 1 would be safe 
from moral chill, damps, and-decay. For as 
we glided away, I heard further reasons for 
believing that she was girt, from more sources 
than one, by destructive influences.- It is to 
be feared (and how piteous it is to think of it !) 
that this beauteous creature will prove but an 
emblem of her own Venice, not only in its 
features, but in its fate, so far as that was 
accelerated by moral perversion and ‘decline. 
Night was meanwhile stealing over the calm 
expanse of the Lagune, as we proceeded on our 
ackward course. An exquisite warm hue yet 
lingered high in the heavens, like the glow on 
the brow of that Madonna of Titian’s in the 
Vienna Belvidere—pensive yet tender, as she 
looks down upon ‘her offspring, with love 


very serious, - 








divine i. and Line =. Mark’s, b 
were being lighted alofig’ the’ distance,’ and 
dropping, one by one, ed trembling chaitis of 
golden brilliancy ‘into ‘the* water,’ whose’ sur- 
rounding apense elsewhere, though it had still 
a mellow gleam delaying in its’ smooth mirror, 
soon receeded into ve chilly mists and twi- 
light obscurity. Let us arouse ourselyes even 
from this, and hasten to Agetino’s to supper. 
Titian and Sansovino have, no doubt, started 
already-in. a gondola together, and called for 
Palma and his lovely -daughter,on the way ; 
and unless we make speed; we shall be too late 
for the first course, consisting chiefly of those 
dainties received by Pietro» yesterday as*a 
ons from his assiduous admirer and courtier 
he Duchess of Ferrara, the tasteful appreci- 
ation of which by palates attuned to the most 
delicate emotions, was, according to’ Aretino’s 
lively letters of invitation, to be the initiatory 
enjoyment of the evening. We only trust that 
the “‘ Breath of Marbles,” as Pietro calls the 
venerable sculptor Sansovino, having doctored 
himself in that independent way to which Vasari 
alludes, by taking to his in a darkened 
room, into. which no nostrum was allowed to 
enter, . will. be restored. to those powers of 
appetite and digestion, which may, without ex- 
aggeration, be styled prodigious in an octoge- 
narian ;" since “ in the very extremity of his age 
he would often dispatch three cucunibers and’ 
half'a lemon at a sittiig.” These powers being 
in active and placid order, we may hope not 
only to’ see him well, with his most venerable 
aspect and beautiful white beard, but to hear 
him discourse with that wonderful memory, fine 
sentiment, grace, and spirit, which made him still 
the delight of the fair sex even to his ninety-third 
ear. Titian perhaps will talk less ; but what 
e says quietly and somewhat cautiously, will, 
no doubt, be exceedingly judicious, and to the 
point, whether on wouldliy matters, or literature, 
or art, whether - philosophical, humorous, or 
poetically fanciful.» Th these respects what a 
contrast’ will be found in the rattling volubility, 
and audacious satire, the monstrous vanity, and 
boisterous laughter of his host! peculiarities, 
however, considerably palliated in the eyes of 
the guests by the extraordinary delicacy of the 
entertainment, and by his boundless ed 
shown even to the’ poor, the sick, and the halt 
—his. much redeeming ‘merit. Nevertheless, 
put him down, fair Laura de’ Dianti; give him 
no rest, “ Divine .Violante;” that we ma 
learn to appreciate your intelligence, and senti- 
ment, and wit, as well as your beauty. And 
this must be the palace. Halt, Gondolier ! 


——@———_ 


OBITUARY. 


MR. E: 8. BARTHOLOMEW. 

We-have heard, with sincere regret, of the death 
of this sculptor, at Naples, shortly after his arrival | 
there from Rome, in search of health: An attack | 
of bronchitis,’ acting on a constitution naturally 
delicate,’ terminated his life at the early age of 
thirty-six. 

In the <Art-Journal for April, 1856, there ap- 
peared an. engraving from his clever bas-relief of 
“ Hagar and Is ;” and we have it in contempia- 
tion to engrave one or two of his. other works ; 
especially his “ Ganymede carried off by the Eagle, 
of which an excellent drawing is in our possession. 
Mr. Bartholomew: was in London a few months 
since, and submitted to us several drawings of his 
various-sculptured works,-which enabled us to form 
a most favonrable opinion of his talents; had his 
life been spared there’is. no doubt he would have 
done honour to the country of his birth, America ; 
he was born in Consfecticut. ‘ . 

Our contemporary, the Critic, says—“ his studio 
had long been among those most attractive to visitors 
of taste, and during -late-years had been filled by 
works on ‘subjects very various, but all displaying 
ability of treatment.” 
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ISCHIA. . 
Cc: Stanfield, R.A., Painter. R. Brandard, Engraver. 
__ Bize of the Picture, 1 ft. 1g in. by 9 ft. fin, |” 
-Risine out of the blue waters of the Bay of Naples, 
Ischia, the largest of its islands, appears on one side 
an abrupt, precipitous, barren, rocky excrescence, the 
home of the sea-fowl only, and the dread. of the 
mariner. whose bark may chance to be driving help- 
lessly towards it. But though, when looked at from 
one point of view, it assumes such a character, and 
has often been the scene of volcanic action,—so much 
so as in former times to have been characterised as 
<‘ the safety-valve of Southern Italy,”—on the other 
side, that of which Mr. Stanfield’s picture forms a 
portion, the island slopes down to the sea, whose 
shores are dotted with elegant villas, many of them 
standing in gardens luxuriant with the beautiful 
vegetation of the south of rae The population 

t 


exceeds 25,000 persons, scattered through the various 
towns and vi , of which Ischia, the capital, Foria, 
Casamicciola, Moropano, and Pansa, are the chief. 


Bishop Berkeley, in a letter to Pope, written in 
1717, describes the island as “an epitome of the 
whole earth, containing within the compass of 
eighteen miles ”—its actual circumference is rathér 
more than twenty—“a wonderful variety of hills, 
vales, ru . rocks, fruitful plains, and barren 
mountains, all thrown together in’ most romantic 
confusion. .... But that which crowns the gcene is 
a mguntain -rising out. of the middle of the 
island, once a terrible volcano, called by the ancients 
Mons Epomeus. Its lower parts are adorned with 
vines and other fruits: the middle affords pasture to 
flocks of goats and sheep; and the top is a sandy 
pointed rock, from which you have the finest pros- 
pect in the world—surveying at one view, besides 
several pleasant islands at your feet, a tract of Italy 
about 300 miles in length, from the promontory of 
Antium to the Cape of Palinurus; the greater part 
of which hath been sung by Homer and Virgil as 
making a considerable part of the travels aud ad- 
ventures of their two heroes.” 

The view taken by Mr. Stanfield in the picture 
here engraved is from the upper portion of the town 
of Ischia, which, as we learn from Murray’s “ Hand- 
book of Southern Italy,” contains “a population of 
about 5500 souls, and is the seat of a bishopric: 
but it has never recovered its prosperity since the 
old town was destroyed by the eruption of 1302. 
The principal object of interest which it contains is 
the Castle, built by Alonzo I., of Aragon, on a lofty, 
isolated rock of lava, which, in ancient times, flowed 
from the crater of Campagnano. _ It rises out of the 
sea opposite the island of Vivara, and is connected 
with the mainland by a mole constructed on a 
narrow isthmus. The town stretches along the coast 
from this mole as far as the Punta Molina. castle, 
which now serves as the garrison for the troops, has 
been the scene of many remarkable evénts in the 
history of Naples. Its picturesque beauty requires 
no eulogy from an English author, since Mr. Stan- 
field has made it familiar to his countrymen by ote 
of the most characteristic productions of his match- 
less pencil.” This alludes to the picture engraved 
for the “ Art-Union of London,” a few years since. 

It is a very rare circumstance to find a picture by 
this artist in which water, or rather the sea, is not a 

rincipal feature : it is the element in which he most 
velights ; and hence, whenever he ventures on shore 
to sketch an inland view, he generally contrives to 
keep the sea or some broad lake in sight, as if un- 
willing to separate himself from that element on 
which so many of his Art-triamphs have been won. 
And very charming is the union of these natural 
materials, land and water ; especially when, as in this 
view of Ischia, the painter is enabled to associate with 
them picturesque “ bits” of architecture to enrich 
and enliven what, in their absence, would be a com- 
paratively uninteresting solitude, The point from 
which the sketch was made brings these edifices into 
the composition most effectively ; in the foreground 
he has introduced some ornamental fragments of 
those ancient Roman buildings whose remains are 
still found in many parts of the island. The picture 
is painted with a strong sun-light effect. 

Tt is in the Royal Collection at Osborne. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 





To the Editor of “Tue Ant-JouRNAL.” 
MR. RUSKIN AND CONSTABLE. 


Sir,—Although the fourth volume of Mr. Ruskin’s 
“ Modern Painters” has been published now more 
than two years, it is only within this month past 
that some very unjust and illiberal strictures on the 
art of Constable, in that and the preceding volume, 
have, for the first time, come under my notice. I 
read the first two volumes, but finding that I 
derived more annoyance and irritation than instruc- 
tion from the perusal, I mentally resolved to read 
no more. To this resolution I might have adhered, 
had I not the other day, in looking over the plates 
in these volumes, accidentally cast my eye on a 
very slight sketch of a tree, or branch of a tree, 
with the novel title “ Constablesque” appended to 
it. This induced me, being an old friend and warm 
admirer of Constable, to search deeper; I thus be- 
came acquainted with these criticisms, if such they 
may be called, which, I am afraid, a less amiable 
feeling than a wish to do justice to Constable — 
me to exhibit in their true colours. I venture on this, 
fully aware that Mr. Ruskin has publicly given notice 
that the friend of any artist who may incur his cen- 
sure cannot more effectually injure such artist than by 
attempting his vindication. Indeed, he avows that 
it is in accordance with this principle he now attacks 
Constable. “1 had,” he says, “as will be seen in 
various passages of the first volume, considerable 
respect for the feeling with which he worked, but I 
was compelled to do harsh justice upon him now, 
because Mr. Leslie has suffered his personal regard 
for Constable so far to prevail over his judgment as 
to bring him forward as a great artist, comparable 
jn some kind with Turner. As Constable’s reputa- 
tion was, even before this, most mischievous, in 
giving countenance to the blotting and blundering 
of modernism, I saw myself obliged, though unwil- 
lingly, to carry the suggested comparison thoroughly 
out.” Mr. Leslie had commenced his remarks on 
Constable, which are here alluded to, by saying that 
the place he filled in Art was unoccupied by Turner ; 
but it takes little to suggest a comparison with that 
‘artist to Mr. Ruskin. The result, in this instance, 
is thus summed up:— Constable perceives in a 
landscape that the grass is wet, the meadows flat, 
and the boughs shady; that is to say, about as 
much as, I suppose, might in general be apprehended 
between them by an intelligent fawn and a skylark. 
Turner perceives at a glance the whole sum of 
visible truth open to human intelligence.” This is 
not criticism, but low, unmeaning abuse, and as 
such would appear beneath notice; and, in truth, 
it is not under any apprehension for Constable that 
I take up the pen, Dat under a strong feeling of 
indignation ; indignation at seeing a man of high 
feeling and intelligence, whom I knew well, thns 
seuselessly caricatured ; indignation at the cool way 
in which everything is ignored that my friend, Mr. 
Leslie, has written of his life and art. I mention 
Mr. Leslie's name here, not with the remotest 
intention of further noticing the supercilious, self- 
sufficient contempt with which Mr. Ruskin treats 
the opinions of one of the most accomplished artists 
of the day, but in self-justification—to show that, 
if, in what I have to say, I speak otherwise than 
courteously, it is not without provocation. Setting 
aside for the present the above gross insinuation 
that Constable had only a mere animal apprehen- 
sion of nature, Mr. Ruskin’s strictures, so far as I 
have ascertained (for I have only very desultorily 
looked through the volumes), are confined to tree- 
drawing ; the imputation being reiterated, that he 
had no love for, or even knew, what he was paiut- 
ing. In representing trees he had only arrived at 
the point of “ total worthlessness” and barbarism. 
We will go through his remarks in the order in 
which they appear; but I must first observe that, 
had there been a real wish to do even “harsh 
justice” to Constable's skill in drawing, reference 
might have been made to some of his larger and 
more finished pictures, or the engravings from 
them, rather than to these very slight but impres- 
sive studies, almost all hastily painted out of doors 
- catch the fleeting, ever-varying aspects of English 
ia in 1 Re eit teri een ef 
quently, when be theta nants Conatelile tee- 
‘ ought Mr. Lucas had got the 
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effect, not allowing him to go further, lest he should 
spoil it. Yet mere scraps from these are selected, 
on which to found a charge of laziness, ignorance, 
defective drawing, and finish ; gar hy 8 
vings from his | pictures might oun 
yon finish, Aap aloo of the trees as dis- 
tinctly marked, and even (on which Mr. R. lays 
so much stress) the plants and grasses in the fore- 
ground as much made out as in the works of any 
painter of his time? We will now take the first 
case of “a critic who sincerely desires to be just,” 
in which Constable is the patient; the modus 
operandi is of course to compare him with Turner. 
“Fig 1 is the contour of one of the distant tree- 
stems in the drawing of ‘ Bolton Abbey.’ In order 
to show its perfectness the better by contrast with 
bad work, I will take a bit of Constable. Fig. 2 is 
the principal tree out of the engraving of the ‘ Lock 
on the Stour’ (Leslie’s ‘ Life of Constable’). It 
differs from the Claude outlines merely in being the 
kind of work which is — by an uninventive 
person dashing about idly, with a brush, instead of 
drawing determinately wrong with a pen: on the 
one hand worse than Claude’s, as being lazier ; on 
the other a little better, in being more free, but, 
as representative of tree-form, still wholly bar- 
barous. It is worth while to turn back to the 
description of an uninventive painter at work on a 
tree (vol. ii., chapter on Imaginative Association, 
§ 11), for this trunk of Constable’s is curiously 
illustrative of it. One can almost see him, first 
bending it to the right, then, having gone long 
enough to the right, turning to the left; then, 
having gone long enongh to the left, away to the 
right again; then dividing it; and because there 
is another tree in the picture with two long 
branches (in this case there really is), he knows 
that this ought to have three or four, which must 
undulate, or go backwards and forwards.” How 
far this tree may be curiously illustrative of any 
former remarks of Mr. Ruskin’s I have no curiosity 
to inquire, but the above passage is very illustrative 
of the force and value of his universal process of 
criticism. Could he ever look at a picture so as to 
get the general effect, instead of beginning at once 
to pull it to pieces, he would have seen that every 
object in this plate that is susceptible of motion, 
from the clouds down to the single spray of foliage 
which he gives, is agitated by a brisk wind. Keep- 
ing this in view, I doubt whether a greater compli- 
ment could be paid to an old willow branch than 
the remarks made on this. As for “seeing the 
wninventive painter at work,” &c., the idea, whence- 
soever derived, will receive no support from the 
plates in Constable’s “ English Landscapes,” almost 
every incident and scrap of which were painted 
from nature. Mr. Ruskin, anticipating an objection 
to something in one of his own drawings, thinks it 
sufficient to say, “ It was there;” he never dreams 
that this can ever apply to anything it may be his 
pleasure to ridicule. 1 will say no more of this 
specimen of his skill, except to point out the 
absurdity of comparing the branch of an old willow, 
torn by the wind, with the stem of (apparently) a 
young ash, of which he thus commences a lauda- 
tion,—“ Note first its quietness.” Let us take the 
next. “I place a bit of trunk, by Constable, from 
another plate of Leslie’s life of him (a dell in 
Helmingham Park, Suffolk), for the sake of the 
same comparison in shade that we have above in 
contour. You see Constable does not know whether 
he is drawing moss or shadow: those dark touches 
in the middle are confused in his mind between the 
dark stains and its dark side; there is no anatomy, 
no cast shadow, nothing but idle sweeps of the 
brush, vaguely circular. The thing is much darker 
than Turner’s, but it is not, therefore, finished ; it 
is only blackened. And, ‘to blacken,’ is indeed 
the proper word for all attempts at finish without 
knowledge.” It is the proper word for attempts at 
some other things without knowledge ; but this by the 
by. We are now getting on; “you see,”—actually 
see: in the former case “ one almost sees,” and I have 
no doubt Mr. Ruskin is fully persuaded in his own 
mind that such are his powers of intuition, that he 
sees all that Constable saw, but could not paint: 
saw, but could not tell what it was, far more dis- 
tinetly—and that after the lapse of nearly half a 
century—than Constable ever saw it, or any one 
who might have been looking over his shoulder. 
What purpose, then, would it serve to point out 








that Mr. Leslie has recorded of him, that ey 


whilst on a visit at Lord Egremont’s, “his i “~ 
table was covered with flowers, feathers of birds, 
and pieces of bark with lichens and mosses adher- 
ing to them, which he had brought home for the 
sake of their beautiful tints?” or that I have 
myself heard him point out in an elaborate study 
(the one from aad Gin painted the oak in 
the picture of “The Cornfield”) the marks b 
which you might tell a living from a dead 

by the bark, and other minutie that would have 
escaped any one but the most accurate observer? 
Mr. Ruskin sees, and that is enough! I will fall 
back upon a quiet reply of Constable to Archdeacon 
Fisher, who had been telling him of some equally 
wise criticisms of his skies: “You do not want to 
be told that I know very well what I am about.” 
As for “the bit of trunk” which is placed before 
us, it is a paltry caricature. It is cut out of a mass 
of deep shadow, and placed on a white ground; it 
is placed alongside a much magnified trunk of 
Turner’s, so as to look like a portion of a thin 
branch, instead of what Mr. Ruskin himself de- 
scribes it, “a trunk comparatively large and dis- 
tant.” The character is still farther destroyed by 
its being made to taper rapidly upwards, instead of 
swelling larger, as it does in the engraving, as it 
ascends towards the branches. Whether in this 
distant trunk the dark stains and the dark side are, 
or ought to be, distinguishable, I will not pause to 
discuss : I only know that there is very little like- 
ness to the engraving in the libel here given, on 
which I feel already ashamed to have wasted so 
much time. We now come to foliage; to illustrate 
which, or rather to exalt Turner in which, he pro- 
poses to take examples, not of our trees of a strong 
aud marked character, but of the aspen, or trembling 
poplar, a tree of unfrequent occurrence in English 
landscape, possessing little character, except that it 
generally appears as a patch of white, its tremulous 
motion showing the white underside of the leaves. 
He selects four specimens, including the “Con- 
stablesque,” which he calls aspens, though he only 
speaks confidently of one, and another to represent 
mere conventionalism, in order to compare them 
with a bit of Turner, which appears to me equally 
conventional and commonplace. He is, however, 
perfectly welcome to call the rest what he likes; I 
only know that the one after Constable is part of a 
young ash. I anticipate the retort that I am placing 
him in the lowest type of modernism, which Mr. 
Ruskin says he had not quite reached, as he could 
see what it was meant for; but if he could see no 
difference in character between the tree in the en- 
graving and the bit. he has given, I don’t set much 
by his recognition of it. Moreover, there are dif- 
ferent ways of seeing a likeness; a shepherd knows 
his sheep by the general expression, not by their 
limbs or the texture of their wool: and it would be 
as fair to ask a man to recognise one by a leg of 
mutton, as to know the tree by this mutilated frag- 
ment. Mr. Ruskin thus describes “an aspen of 
Constable’s :’ —‘‘ Here we have arrived at the point 
of total worthlessness, the tree being as flat as the 
old purist one, but, besides, wholly false in ramifica- 
tion, idle, and undefined in every respect ; it being, 
however, just possible still to discern what the tree 
is meant for, and therefore the type of the worst 
modernism not being ye established.” Say- 
ing that the tree is an ash (and I think I can show 
that I am as likely to know as Mr. Ruskin) there 18 
not much in this that requires any comment. If it is 
flat, I say again it is so, not because Constable did 
not know what he was about: before the critics 
hand could wield a pen, I have seen the painter hold 
up his, bringing the thumb and little finger near to- 
gether, and say, “ that is the way the branches of a 
tree grow; not as you frequently see them drawn, 
thus,” holding the fingers at full span. The inne 
ment here given, is, I admit, flat enough, all the 
stems meeting in one, like a flat head of ein 
which it a good deal resembles. But it is really ae 
ficult to say which of two young ash-trees in and 
engraving it is intended to caricature. It " 
nothing of the character of either. They have eac 
both light and dark branches or stems ; the light are 
here altogether omitted, or ignorantly nee 
streaks of light seen through the dark branches. The 
foliage has the same defect, and is heavier with an 
attempt at leafing, of which there is none Im e 
study, and which could not be seen at the distance, 
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and in the light in which these trees are placed. On 
such misrepresentation are these vilifying compari- 
sons founded. That the trees are ashes 1 have not 
the slightest doubt. I have, indeed, compared the 
study with the spot, and found it very exact; but it 
was so long ago that I do not rest much on that, 
but on their general character. I much doubt 
whether Constable ever painted the aspen; I have 
known him introduce the large white poplar or abele, 
but never the aspen, that I can recollect. I have 
now done with these attempts at blackening Con- 
stable, with the vain and very unnecessary purpose 
of thereby enhancing the brilliancy of Turner : there is 
however, an example of the same process in which 
another eminent English landscape painter is the 
object for comparison, to which I must be allowed to 
devote a little attention. It forcibly illustrates the 
tenour of Mr. Ruskin’s criticism. The subject is 
one which, though no reference is made to Constable, 
is yet intimately connected with him and his art — 
the Picturesque of Windmills. Mr. Ruskin’s atten- 
tion is first directed to a windmill of Stanfield’s, in 
which he sees much to admire; but applying his 
usual test, a wiudmill of Turner’s, of course he comes 
to the conclusion that the latter is a windmill proper, 
the former all wrong. The essential difference is 
very dogmatically pointed out. The first character 
of a windmill is lightness; Turner’s is light and 
serviceable: Stanfield’s is heavy and the reverse. 
He then explains, for the edification of cockneys, 
that the mill’s sails must turn round to whichever 

int the wind comes from ; but he omits to add that 
his is effected in two ways,—either by making the 
whole mill of wood to turn on a pivot or central 
pillar, as Turver’s; or by placing a wooden top to 
turn on a tower of solid masonry, as the other: so 
that, because the character of a movable wooden 
mill is lightness, an immovable stone one should be 
light also. As Mr. Ruskin has asserted, once for all, 
in his preface that an illogical deduction is with him 
a thing impossible,* I am at a loss to characterise this 





* On the other hand, he is always regarding himself as 
doomed to be a martyr to the bad logic of others, not that 
logic would help them without sense. ‘“ Marvellous are 
the logical errors into which our best writers are con- 
tinually falling, owing to the notion that laws of logic 
will help them better than common sense; whereas any 
man who can do it at all does it instinctively.” Still he 
has “long entertained views which the reader will find 
glanced at in their proper place, respecting a more prac- 
tically logical education for our youth.” The extreme 
case which suggests this necessity being, that he is accused 
“to-day of being narrow and exclusive, to-morrow of 
admiring schools whose characters cannot be reconciled ; 
one critic says that he is always contradicting himself, 
another is vexed at his ten years’ obstinacies A error.” 
The logical deduction to be derived from this reasoning 
“‘on instinct” is plain enough; as Mr. Ruskin cannot be 
inconsistent, the critics must. The proper place for 
glancing, as here threatened, he finds in the appendix, in 
which he looks with an evil eye on another old friend of 
mine, with whom, however, I had but a slight acquaint- 
ance, and that so long ago that I had almost forgotten 
him—Aristotle. He is at the bottom of all this bad logic 
that Mr. Ruskin has to contend against. It is rather a 
nervous business to try to lift such a lame dog over a stile; 
one might get bitten. And, again, there is a simile in 
the preface, comparing the attempt to follow instinctive 
reasoners to gouty old gentlemen attempting to catch 
chamois hunters, which is not calculated to increase one's 
confidence ; especially when it chances to be rather per- 
sonal. Still, unless these highflyers are to have it all 
their own way, the old ones must try to trip them up. 
His first bold position is, that it would more conduce to 
morality to make a gambler’s book of legerdemain, or 
cheating at cards, a class-book at our universities than 
Aristotle's Rhetoric. It is impossible seriously to argue 
this point. I will only say that if Christian advocates 
Strained their consciences no further than the heathen 
moralist allowed, they might incur less censure than they 
do. The second is, that “the Ethics of Aristotle, although 
containing some shrewd talk, interesting for an old reader, 
are yet so absurdly illogical and sophistical, that if a 
young man has once read them with | faith, it must 
take years before he recovers from the induced confusions 
of thought and false habits of argument.” And n,— 

The Aristotelian quibbles are so shallow, that I look 
upon the retention of the book as a confession by our 
universities that they consider practice in shallow quib- 
blings one of the essential disciplines of youth.” He 
follows up this sweeping diatribe by urging, first, that if 
such things must be taught, the ingenuous youth should 
be cautioned at the outset by his tutor—what does the 
sontee suppose?—that Aristotle’s ethics will not teach 
— the love of God! Really, the youth who, approach- 
img manhood, requires this caution (as Cow says), 

must have a most uncommon skull.” Again, fe must be 
explained to him that, inasmuch as the Christian is taught 
to fight against sin, and to do whatsoever his hand findeth 
to do with all his might, therefore Christian virtue cannot 

& mean between two vices. If the youth or the reader 
see the logical deduction, it is more than Ido. Does Mr. 
Ruskin think that we are commanded to do wrong with 
all our might? or that Christian virtues cannot be pushed 
80 far as to become wrong? The expression, “ habits of 
choice in moderation,” is his own, or only Aristotle's as 





oa of reasoning. He then proceeds to give a 
ecture on the beauty of Turuer’s study, more 
amusing than edifying; in which attention is in- 
vited, with a persistence for which I think Turner 
would y have thanked him, solely to the 
drawing. This appears to me by no means faultless 
even in the points for which he bespeaks our admi- 
ration. I am not, however, going to adopt the 
process of dissection which I am censuring, but to 
call attention to the style of criticism, from which it 
would appear that nothing is to be represented as it 
is, but as it ought to be, according to one universal 
type. Now, if so,—if the light “ spider like ” charac- 
ter of a mill must be always kept in view, Turner 
has, in his, fallen short of it by enclosing the 
central post or pivot in a wooden case, whereas 
he might have found plenty of examples in which it 
is left bare, strengthened only by straddling legs or 
props. If drawing or design is to be made a process 
of such eclectic optimism, there would be no end to 
the exquisite refinements or absurdities which might 
not be extracted from the most simple incidents. 
Mr. Ruskin, who sees much further into a millstone 
than other people, sees a profundity of meaning in 
those, which, he says, Turner, “‘ because he could 
not get his mill dissected, and show us the real heart 
and centre of the whole, has put /ying outside, at 
the bottom of it. There—the first cause and motive 
of all the fabric, laid at its foundation ; and beside 
them the cart which is to fu/fil the end of the fabric’s 
being, and take home the sack of flour.” We live to 
learn : one would have thought the fabric was more 
the motive of the stones than they of the fabric ; 
but let that pass. Of millstones thus placed he 
might have found instances enough and to spare; 
there is oue in an engraved windmill of Constable’s 
not introduced under the pressure of any such per- 
plexity as Turner’s, but simply because such things 
are to be seen more heyesntly at the foot of a mill 
than most other objects. And thenthe cart. How 
many hapless artists have put a cart by a mill, thus 
pregnant with meaning, which has hitherto been lost 
to the world, “ carent quia vate sacro,” one, that is, 
with Mr. Ruskin’s obstetric skill. In the last plate 
of Finden’s “ Ports and Harbours of Great Britain,” 
there is an old windmill at Rye, with just such spider- 
like legs as I have described ; a millstone lying in the 

; the miller’s cart close by, with the miller him- 
self sitting on the shafts—carrying on “ the end of the 
fabric’s being” to a still more remote conclusion — 








the garbled fragment of a definition. He next comes to 
quibbling. I think the reader must already suspect that 
it is nut all on the side of Aristotle. But to proceed: 
Aristotle may have made some confusion as to the rela- 
tive positions of envy, indignation, and malevolence, but 
Mr. Ruskin only makes it worse confounded: it is not 
worth while, however, to attempt to make it clearer, as 
this is not what is complained of. Had he merely stated 
that the antithesis was not strictly correct, the criticism 
might not have been disputed; indeed, Aristotle throws 
out what he says more as a suggestion than anything 
else, saying he should return to the subject; but he accuses 
him of tricks, of wilfully suppressing parts of his position, 
and catching at the mere verbal opposition of other parts 
in order to establish a theory. This I cannot believe; I 
cannot think it possible that Aristotle, the avowed oppo- 
nent of the Sophists, could hope to throw dust in the eyes 
of the then frequenters of the schools of Athens by “ quib- 
bling sophistry,” which is thas ignominiously exposed in 
this nineteenth century of the Christian era. His last 
mare's nest not all the quibbling in the whole world could, 
he says, for one moment hide from a practised eye. 
Aristotle says there are moral habits which have no name, 
amongst which is the opposite of intemperance. Temper- 
ance is the mean, intemperance is the one extreme: the 
other would be an insensibility to pleasures; but there is 
no name for it, because, in fact, there are no such persons ; 
we will, he says, call them the insensate. The reader 
may see with Mr. Ruskin that the whole system here 
breaks down. It may be so, these chamois-hunting jumps 
over gulfs leave me far behind. We might now call the 
extreme asceticism, and Christian temperance might very 
ey | be called a mean between it and intemperance: 
t if Aristotle had heard of such a thing, he probably 
would not have considered it what he wanted, holding, as 
he did, that morals had to do with habits to be desired, or 
otherwise, simply on their own account, without reference 
to any higher principle. This is the substance of the 
eureka; this, at least, is all that Mr. Ruskin brings 
orward to show the infatuation of our universities (of one 
of which all the world knows he is a graduate), still keep- 
ing as a class-book the works of a shallow, uibbling 
driveller, who could not, or would not, write plain Greek. 
Whence the lamentable dearth of logical education, and of 
sense to use what little there is,—which are the 
obstacles to the apprehension and appreciation his, 
Mr. Raskin's, works. 1am so late in the field, that, very 


ter said before. My excuse must be that | have for some 


or what has been said of him. 





weompe much of what I have been here saying, has been 
t 








| cutting his loaf, forthe noontide meal. If, in sooth, 
the Ly ny of windmills consists in their light, 
spindle form, and telling a long story, Turner was 
but a novice at it. Indeed I am not sure but that 
both he and his eulogist would have done well had 
they taken warning by Don Quixote, and let them 
, alone. The fact is, this essay is all a 
mistake from beginning to end. The effect of 
| Turner’s study depends upon the chiaroscuro, and 
_ that not his own, but derived from Rembrandt. It 
_ is 80 like, in design and treatment,—though the mill 
_ is brought nearer,—to the well known Rembrandt’s 
_ mill, that you may almost cut it out of the centre 
of that picture. He even brings forward Rembrandt’s 
| most striking —‘the mill dark against the 
mid proud, and on the hill-top,” on which to 
mo in Jaques’s vein, “an hour by bis dial,” on 
| the pathos of Turner, and by contrast, the vulgarit, 
of Stanfield in making the sun shine on his old mill, 
| because it is not as fresh as paint could make it. It 
is, I repeat, a study from Rembrandt; and Turner 
shows his want of knowledge whenever he attempts 
to alter it. His mill is much more in profile than 
Rembrandt’s, and yet the inclination of the sails 
from the perpendicular, in order to catch the wind 
is even less, instead of which it ought to be much 
greater: so that in spite of what Mr. Ruskin says of 
“the exact switchy sway of the sail,” the arms 
seem to me to hang idly down; and I have no doubt 
an experienced eye, such as Mr. Abram Constable's (see 
Leslie’s “ Life,” &c.) would decide at once that they 
| never could go round, Mr. Ruskin wonld have 
given us much more practical information, if, instead 
of reminding us of the sad lessons in political 
economy to be got out of this mill, including the 
exact state of the miller’s finances, and “a dim type 
of all melaucholy human labour,” he had explained 
why it was called “The Lock.” For myself, until 
better informed, I shall always think that the sole 
reason for introducing the slight indications of flood- 
gates and figures, in the foreground, and thence 
naming it, is as a blind. A title derived from the 
real subject might have assisted in bringing up recol- 
lections of the prototype. 

I have found nothing else in these volumes that 
directly bears upon Constable and his art. I must, 
however, be allowed to say a few words more on the 
general character of Mr. Ruskin’s criticisms, and his 
competency to pass judgment upon them, In so 
doing it will be impossible to avoid bringing the 
painter a little in contact with the critic. I have 
no wish to impugn the latter’s knowledge of Art—a 
point on which he shows himself somewhat sensitive. 
He says he has served a ten years’ apprenticeship ; 
the other devoted a life to it: and I recollect more 
than once in delivering his lectures—all of which 
were given within a few years of his death—he said 
he should not have presumed to speak so much ex 
cathedrd at an earlier period of his career. 1 think 
it no presumption to affirm my belief that in all 
matters relating to Art accessible to a man who 
never left England, his knowledge was infinitely the 
more correct. The reader, however, need not regard 
my opinion; I would rather he read carefully his 
lectures, letters, and sayings on Art, as preserved by 
Mr. Leslie, and jndge for himself, “ Knowledge 
puffeth up, but charity edifieth.” k 

Constable’s knowledge delighted to edify or build 
up, to search out Art wherever he could find it im- 
pressed with the touch of nature. He rejected 
nothing for shortcoming or imperfection ; his only 
distinction was between the genuine and true—that 
derived from the fountain head and the spurious or 
second-hand, “Mind,” he says in a letter to Mr. 
Leslie, speaking of a Gainsborough, “I use no com- 
parisons ; nothing injures one’s mind more than such 
modes of reasoning. No fine things will bear or 
want comparison; every fine thing is unique.” The 
tendency of Mr. Ruskin’s mind, on the other hand, 
seems to be towards the discovery of imperfection, 
and by a process of analysis, of sifting, and balancing 
this against that, to obtain a residuum of high Art. 
In some respects there was an affinity of sentiment 
between them, both strongly insist upon the natural 
and real as the only source of the true and beautiful 
in Art. There is nothing which Mr. Ruskin has 
urged in this direction the substance of which the 
| reader will not tind given, if not as eloquently, quite 














| as forcibly, in the recorded opinions uf Constable. 


years been living a very retired life in the country, not | How js it, then, that, possessing great power of in- 


trouhting myself ebout whet Bie, Raskin has bese eaying, | tuition, which no one will deny him, Mr. Ruskin has 
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so mean an opinion of ( ‘onstable and his art, and of 
much Art that Constable loved? If I must give an 
opinion, I should say it is that the charm of this art 
is its poetic feeling, and that the turn of Mr. Ruskin’s 
mind is essentially wnpoetic. 1 don’t know whether 
or not he may take this as a compliment. He says 
that “poets, and men of very strong feeling in gene- 
ral, are apt to be amongst the very worst judges of 
painting.” This, perhaps, is not much to the point, 
and I feel bound to give my reasons for coming to 
this conclusion. J, of course, do not mean that he 
is incapable of appreciating poetic Art—all good 
Art is poetic; to use the forcible language of a 
mddera divine, “ poetry is the soul of painting, and 
without it painting is fit only to be bound apprentice 
toa surveyor” (Eruvin). Mr. Ruskin is an acute ob- 
server, and has a correct eye ; what he selects as good 
is geverally good, but it is selected, I suspect, for 
other qualities than poetic feeling. This, in itself, 
seems to have no charm for him. I form this opi- 
nion, first, from seeing that he regards Art so much 
through the spectacles of science. He says, “it is 
as ridiculous for a person to speak hesitatingly about 
laws of painting who has conscientiously given histime 
to their attainment as for Mr. Faraday to announce 
ip a dabious manner that iron had an affinity for 
oxygen.” And again: “A critic of Art has to take 
some note of many physical sciences, of optics, geo- 
metry, geology, botany, and anatomy.” Words- 
worth says “the contradistinction between poetry 
and matter-of-fact or science is more philosophical 
than between poetry and prose.” And the natural 


philosopher, — 
* One all eyes— 
One that would peep and botanize 
Upon his mother's grave,"— 


is one of the few whom he so earnestly entreats 
not to approach too near the grave of the poet. I 
acknowledge that the contradiction between these 
statements appears greater than it really is. I am 
quite aware that the truths of science may, nay, 
must be brought to the aid of both Poetry and 
Art. Still, they are essentially distinct from it; 
both the sisters being pretty equally untrammelled by 
rales ; and when Mr. Ruskin says the laws of painting 
are as fixed as those of science, 1 only wish he had 
specified some of them. Rules of grammar are as 
necessary for the poet as rules of perspective for 
the painter; but both these are still rules of science. 
Mr. Burnet has given us some laws of painting, but 
I think there are not many which he has made to 
appear as fixed and certain as the laws of chemical 
affinities. Mr. Ruskin certainly allows that there are 
many things in Art which cannot be brought under 
rules; but he seems to imply that these are the excep- 
tions. Science analyses, poetry generalises; science ad- 
dresses itself to the reason, poetry to the feelings: they 
havenot much incommon. One of the most delightful 
effects of the poetic in Art is that qualityin a landscape 


which is often familiarly described as taking you out of | 


doors. This quality Mr. Ruskin allows that Claude 
and Constable's pictures possess more than Turner’s. 
But it is a quality he thinks meanly of. “If,” he 
says, “you want to feel as if you were walking in 
the fields, cannot you go and walk in them 
without help;” and then goes on to compare the re- 
lative value of a picture and a view from a window, 
making it entirely to depend upon what the view is, 
and what the picture; so utterly confounding 
nature and art, imitation and the thing to be imitated, 
that it can excite little surprise, that one who could 
so misunderstand the nature of all imitative art, 
should have but an obtuse sense of the poetic. 
There is another quality of painting, without which, 
the effect above alluded to—and as far as I can see, 
poetic effect generally—could not be produced, of 
which Mr. Ruskin thus speaks in a note :—“ ‘Though 
my pictures should have nothing else, they shall have 
chiaroscuro.’ (Constable, in Leslie’s Life of him). 
It is singular to reflect what that fatal chiaroscuro 
has done to Art in the full extent of its influence. 
It has not only given shadow, but the shadow of 
death; passing over the face of the ancient Art, as 
death itself might over a fair human countenance ; 
whispering, as it reduced it to the white projections 
and lightless orbits of the skull, ‘thy face shall have 
nothing else, but it shall have chiaroscuro.’ ” If 
by “it is singular to reflect,” he means that it is 
4 singular reflection, I quite assent, whatever there 
may be in it. 1 cannot, however, resist pointing out 

the logical deduction from Constable's words ; 





because he says that his pictures shall want any- 
thing or everything rather than chiaroscuro, there- 
fore, he says, they shall have nothing else. His 
simile would imply that chiaroscuro had only to do 
with shadow; but Constable says in one of his 
lectures—“ Chiaroscuro is by no means confined 
to dark pictures; the works of Cuyp, though gene- 
rally light, are full of it. It may be defined as that 
power which creates space.” I always thought 
Turner a great master of it: but I cannot go fur- 
ther into the subject; if the reader does not feel 
in his heart that Mr. Ruskin is wrong, I will not 
try to drive it into his head. I have felt vexed all 
along at being drawn on to say so much more 
han I had intended; and the more so that I felt 
"J had a great deal to say on the poetry of much Art 
besides Constable’s, which Mr. Ruskin treats with 
contempt; but I believe that I shall now pass this 
over with a very few observations. To what p 

would it be to reiterate what others have said before, 
only to call forth the same flippancy? Mr. Ruskin 
dismisses the art of the Poussins with the epithet 
“mere Pastoral.” Say, for a moment, that it is 
mere Pastoral, which it is not, but grant it: Virgil 
is at least as great in the Pastoral as in the 
Epic. Cuyp gives us truths, but only “truths of 
the ditch and the dairy.” Jacob Ruysdael is not 
even mentioned; though he might have been amongst 
“the teachers of Turner.” I well remember Con- 
stable’s exclamation of surprise at seeing a bright 
breezy pasticcio of Turner’s on the walls of Somer- 
set House, with the description “Port Ruysdael ” 
boldly appended to it in the catalogue; and Mr. 
Rogers, I have been told on good authority, con- 
sidered him one of the most poetical, if uot the 
most poetical, of landscape and marine painters. 
The whole school is denounced as vulgar, though 
Mr. Leslie, in his Handbook, which is here treated 
with contempt, has pointed out with much felicity 
that the masters of the Dutch schools, though they 
may be sometimes coarse, are never vulgar. Vulgar 
art is bad art. Burns is often coarse, never vulgar. 
But the most monstrous and extravagant assertion 
of all is, that none of these masters ever painted any- 
thing “in love of it.” They painted “ for the pic- 
ture’s sake, never because they loved the scene.” 
Consequently, “ from the last landscape of Tintoret, 
if we look for /i/e, we must pass at once to the first 


| of Turner.” 


Adulation like this is always more damaging to 
the idol than to any one else. It provokes comparison. 
It leads one to ask, Whether the man who could so 
enter into the very genius /oci as to make a picture of 
a Dutch canal or an English lane affecting, or the one 
whose genius ranged over the world, sometimes to 
paint scenes which he never saw, had most love 
for what he painted. If this is false of any school, it 
is of the Dutch: the great charm of the works of 
which is, that they least suggest the idea of a pic- 
ture; that they don’t appear as if made to be looked 
at. The truth is, that which has so long blinded 
Mr. Ruskin to the poetic beauty of this class of Art 
has been his own unbounded self-confidence. If, 
instead of either deeming their opinions altogether 
unworthy of notice, or applying to them such epi- 
thets as “unfortunate,” or “ill advised,” the possi- 
bility had ever occurred to him that men of refined 
minds, and established reputations for practical skill, 
like Constable and Leslie, might see something more 
in this art than he did himself, he might, ere this, 
have learnt to appreciate much beauty to which he 
now shows himself totally insensible. In the little 
poem already quoted, there is another character 
described, whose communion with the poet is quite 
as earnestly deprecated as that of the mere natu- 
ralist :-— 

“ A reasoning, self-sufficing thing, 
An intellectual All in All!” 


And a very little farther on, there is a seeming 
paradox in the description of a poet, which I would 
earnestly commend to the attention of Mr. Ruskin:— 


“ You must love him, ere to you 
He will seem worthy of your love.” 


This is especially true of Constable, it is so of 
Turner, and of almost all men of original genius. 
Should he regard slightly the dictum of a poet, he 
may find the same sentiment frequently expressed in 
the works of a writer whose opinions he quotes with 
respect. Mr. Carlyle says of knowledge generally— 











“To know a thing—what we 
a first dove the thing, 
is, be virtuously related to it. If he hay 

justice to put down his own selfishness at rte a 
the courage to stand by the dangerous—true at every 
turn, how shall he know?” (“Heroes and “wend 
worship.”) Until Mr. Raskin can so far come out 
of himself as to believe it possible that “there are 
more things in heaven and earth than are yet dreamt 
of in his philosophy,” he will never now, much less 
feel, the full power of the poetic. I must be allowed, 
in conclusion, a few words on the poetry of Con. 
stable. In some remarks which I casually made 
whilst on a visit to the scenes which Constable 
painted, in company with Mr. Leslie, and to which 
he gave an undue importance by inserting them in 
his memoir, I alluded to certain qualities in Con- 
stable’s art, and quoted a trite maxim to show that 
a distinguishing characteristic, their oneness, had 
ever been held essential to poetry. I am not going 
to repeat them. Two short passages from his letters 
to Archdeacon Fisher will give the reader a much 
clearer insight into his mind and art. His friend 
had been tempting him by describing some of his 
own congenial subjects, which he had seen in Hamp 
shire: “ mills, roaring backwaters, withy beds, &.’ 
His first exclamation in reply is, “ How I wish I had 
been with you!” but he presently adds, “still, I 
should paint my own places best; painting is with 
me but another word for feeling, and I associate 
‘my careless boyhood ’ with all that lies on the banks 
of the Stour ; these scenes made me a painter, and I 
am grateful.” This is the man who had no feeling 
for what he painted. Again, the archdeacon had 
been suggesting his varying his subjects a little. 
He says, in answer, “I imagine myself driving a 
nail; I have driven it some way, and by persisting 
I may drive it home; by quitting it to attack others, 
though I may amuse myself, I do not advance 
beyond the first, while that particular nail stands 
still. No man who can do one thing well will be 
able to do any other thing equally well.” This will, 
doubtless, appear a narrow and contemptible scope for 
Art to Mr. Ruskin. He prefers general mediocrity 
to particular excellence. ‘ Had Claude,” he says, 
“been a great man, he would not have been so 
steadfastly set on painting effects of sun; he would 
have looked at all nature, and all Art, and would 
have painted sun effects somewhat worse, and nature 
universally much better.” I will appeal against this 
dogma to one whose name will carry much more 
weight with it in all that regards poetry, and whose 
remarks appear to me to bear with even greater 
force on painting. The very year after the life of 
Constable appeared, a course of lectures on the 
healing power of poetry was published at Oxford 
by the professor of poetry, Mr. Keble, and I confess 
that 1 reverted with much satisfaction and pleasure 
to many such p as those I have just trans- 
cribed, when I read in Mr. Keble’s concluding sum- 
mary the following, given as the characteristics or 
qualifications for a great poet :—“ Neque enim vates 
unquam erit egregius, qui non assidue versabitur in 
omni hac celi ac terrarum pulchritudine, ea mente, 
ut omnia et singula ad eam partem convertat, quo 
tendat ipse semper amore et studio.” —“ Deinde in 
ea provincia, quam non invita Minerva semel sibi 
delegerit aliquis, fortis volo sit atque constans ; neve 
huc illuc volitando vires ingenii profundat, amittat 
Sructum.”—“‘ Hoe age:’ sit aliquid unum atque 
simplex, quod in oculis alque in animo omni tempore 
teneatis.” 

I have now done—done, I trust, what I under- 
took to do, that is, proved these strictures on Con- 
stable and his art to be illiberal and unjust. In 
performing my task, I should not have so much as- 
sumed the privilege of years had I seen more respect 
paid to years and experience by their author. I am, 
as I said at the outset, under no apprehension for 
Constable’s fame. It is not for the pen to effect 
that much now, one way or the other. Whether 
wisdom die with Mr. Ruskin, or whether his mantle 
descend on successors worthy hereafter to fill his 
office of guardian of the public taste, good art, the 
art of Raffaelle and Claude, of Cuyp and Constable, 
will live as long as there are true hearts to see and 
feel in nature what they saw, and felt, aud painted. 


June, 1858. Wu11aM Purton. 
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BRITISH ARTISTS: 
THEIR STYLE AND CHARACTER. 


WITH ENGRAVED ILLUSTRATIONS, 





No. XXXVIL—DAVID ROBERTS, R.A. 


avip Roperts was born at Stockbridge, near Edin- 
burgh, October 24th, 1796: his early love of Art 
may in some measure be traced to a mother, to 
whom he was devotedly attached. She was a 
native of the ancient episcopal town of St. 
Andrew’s, and often spoke to him of the mag- 
nificent remains of the cathedral and monastic 
edifices of this once celebrated seat of learning. 
These conversations, together with the legends 
connected with the locality, made a strong im- 
pression upon his boyish mind, and no doubt 
influenced his taste fur Art towards that parti- 
cular department which he may be said to have 
made his own, for there was scarcely an old castle or ruined chapel 
i)? in or around his native town that he did not visit and sketch when 
¢-«) a boy. By the advice of Graham, director of the “ Trustees’ 
?% Academy” at Edinburgh, and the master of Wilkie and Allan, 
} young Roberts, at the early age of about ten years, was apprenticed 
to a house-painter named Gavin Beugo, who, having once followed 


the business of a herald-painter, probably gave the lad some little | 


instruction in drawing: beyond this, we believe, he has never been 


art he has practised with so great honour to himself, and so instructively and 
delightfully for others. His own perseverance and unwearied industry have 
enabled him to overcome difficulties which, even with the aid of the best 
instruction, are but rarely mastered. 

No man of a rightly-constituted mind, who has risen to eminence from 
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the trials and difficulties he has had to encounter during his progress through 
life; nor need he. The world—or at least that portion of it whose good 
opinion is alone worth haviug—values a man for what he is, and not for what 
his progenitors may chance to have been. David Roberts is one of those who, 
when the occasion demands any admission of the kind, makes no secret of his 
early occupations and engagements. Having served a long and wearisome 
apprenticeship of seven years to Beugo, a harsh and overbearing master, we 
hear of him, in 1818, as assistant scene-painter at the Pantheon, a second-rate 
theatre in Edinburgh, under one Dearlove, of whom nothing is known, In the 
following year he became principal painter at the Theatre Royal, Glasgow, and 
in 1820 and 1821, at the Theatre Royal, Edinburgh. Before the latter year 
expired, his fame had reached the ears of the then lessee of Drury Lane, the 
celebrated Elliston, who offered him an engagement for three years, in conjune- 
tion with his friend Clarkson Stanfield: it is a singular circumstance that these 
two fellow-labourers should have lived cach to become the most distinguished 
artist in his respective department, and both to attain the highest academical 
honours. The remarks we made in the biography of Stanfield touching 
his great merits as a scene-paiuter, apply with equal justice to his friend 
Roberts. 

From this point of time the history of Roberts as a painter in oils really 
commences, his first picture being exhibited at the British Institution in 1824. 
It was about this period that the Society of British Artists was instituted ; 
both Stanfield and Roberts were among its original members: here, as well as 
at the British Institution and the Royal Academy, both were constant exhi- 
bitors. But all who remember the beautiful series of pictures, for they could 
scarcely be called scenes, which the two artists produced at Drury Lane and 








Covent Garden Theatres, till 1830, must have felt how greatly these pictorial 
works influenced public taste in what was beautiful in scenic art, compared 


| with what had previously existed. 
indebted to a single individual for helping him onwards in the | 
| Rouen Cathedral ;” this was in 1826. Notwithstanding the incessant demands 


The first picture exhibited at the Academy by Roberts was a “ View of 


upon his time during the early period of his career, he found frequent oppor- 
tunities for visiting the continent, for many of his exhibited pictures were 
subjects sketched in France, Germany, and Belgium, while his own native land 
was not forgotten: every successive year, during the life-time of his parents, 


comparative obseurity, ever feels ashamed to speak of his humble origin, or of | did he visit them, and on these occasions he was accustomed to make excur- 
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sions through various parts of Scotland containing remarkable ancient edifices, ; theatres, and restricted his | 


of which he made drawings. One of the results arising from these home- 
travels was a series of etchings on copper, by his own hand, of the antiquities 
of Scotland, which were carried to a considerable extent; but from circum- 
stances over which he had unfortunately little control, they were abandoned 
and never again resumed. 

As soon as he found himself firmly established in the estimation of the 
public in a line of Art almost entirely his own, and enjoying the support and 
friendship of some of the greatest patrons of Art, among whom Lord North- 
wick claims especial mention, Roberts gradually relinquished painting for the 
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abours within the limits of the —, With > 
siew ing up what to him was new ground for operations, he propose 

van Traly; but his friend Wilkie advised him to relinquish this plan, and 
explore Spain instead, as a country less known, and one offering a richer field 
for his pencil : this was in 1832. The same year, and before quitting England, 
he completed, and superintended the engraving of, a series of drawings for 
Sir E. Bulwer Lytton’s “ Pilgrims of the Rhine, a work created, so to speak, 
by those elegant serials, the “‘ Annuals.” It is not, we believe, generally 
known that the drawings alluded to were intended originally to come out as an 
“ Annual,” and the book was actually written for the drawings, instead of the 
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drawings being made to suit the text, as one would naturally suppose in a 


work of this character. Ee 
Roberts devoted a portion of 1832, and the greater part of the following 


year, to his Spanish tour; aud after visiting Burgos, Madrid, Toledo, Segovia, | 
Cordova, Granada, Malaga, Gibraltar, Cadiz, and Seville, settled down for a 
time iu the last-named city, where, acting upon the suggestion of another 
artist-friend, the late Sir William Allan, he painted several pictures in oil, two 
of the principal of which are the property of Mr. Lewis Lloyd, and were among 
the Art-treasures recently collected at Manchester; these two are “ The 
Interior of the Cathedral of Seville during the ceremony of the Corpus Christi,” 
and “ The Tower at Seville, called ‘the Garalda.”” On his return from Spain 
in the latter part of 1833, he followed the series of beautiful annuals com- 
menced by Prout, and continued by Harding, which were published by | 
Jennings under the title of “ The Landscape Annual.” Roberts’s contributions | 
to this work extended over four consecutive years, and with the exception of | 
John Lewis's “ Sketches in Spain,” they are almost the sole pictorial records | 
we have of that romantic and picturesque country: they have been copied, or 
rather pirated, again and again. A large folio volume executed in lithography, | 
many of them by Roberts himself, was another of the results of his journey 
jut» Spain. One of the best pictures that have come from his easel is a 
Spanish subject, “ The Chapel of Ferdinand and Isabella, at Granada ;” it was 
exhibited at the Royal Academy, in 1836, and was purchased by the late 
celebrated connoisseur, Mr. Beckford, of Fonthill Abbey. This work, in all 
probability, was indireetly, if not directly, the means of his secession from the 
Society of British Artists,—of which, by the way, he was for some time vice- 





of Art, his works had found place in the collections of Lord Northwick, the 
Duke of Bedford, the Earl of Essex, the Marquis of Lansdowne, the late Sir 
Robert Peel, General Phipps, the late Mr. Vernon, Mr. Sheepshanks &e &e 

: Supplied with letters of introduction from the Foreign-office to Colonel now 
General Campbell, Consul-general for Egypt, Roberts started from England on 
his great and hazardous expedition in August, 1838, taking the route by Paris 
and Marseilles. He arrived in Egypt at the period of the year that is termed 

high Nile,” when the Delta is under water—a time when that most remark- 
able country is seen to the greatest advantage, and when each village, mosque 
and temple seems to float upon the surface of the water. On reaching Cairo the 
traveller found the consul ready to afford him every assistance in the prosecution 
of his object ; indeed, both with respect to this journey and that into Spain, 


ill 


admission into the ranks of the Royal Academy. It w oe 

draw from his old colleagues in Suffolk Street . fer Meet dae ~~ 
election into the academical body, for by one of the standing aioe of tor 
Academy—and the sooner it is expunged from the statute-book the lng it . 
a paltry, illiberal law—no member of any other Art-institution in [ od ~ 
is allowed to become a candidate for the Academy. Stanfield having le Y he 
way already in this move, his friend Roberts qualified himself for followin - 
the same steps by paying the fine provided by the laws of the Society of British 
Artists in the event of secession by one of its members, amounting t< 7 
hundred pounds, and a similar sum for his share of its liabilities. It is ast the 
us to question how far these two pillars of that institution were right ia th it 
withdrawal, but certain it is that the interests of the society were materi ily 
effected by their absence from its annual exhibitions, no less than trem. i 
councils. So long, however, as honours are attainable, most men will strive to 
reach them; moreover, there were, we believe, other causes which operated 
to induce Roberts and his friend to act as they did in this matter. The former 


| was elected associate of the Academy in 1838, four years after Stanfield had 


received his diploma of Academician. 
But before the election of Roberts as a junior member of the Academy, he 


was making preparations for the most important event of his life, namely, a 


journey to Palestine, Egypt, &c.: this was an undertaking he had long con- 
templated, and it seems to have been entered upon solely from a love of artistic 
adventure: for although, as we have just remarked, he had not yet been 
admitted into the ranks of the Academy, his fame was not only well established 
but he was on the most friendly terms with the leading men in it at that time, 


president,—and ultimately of his placing himself on the list of candidates for | Wilkie, Turner, Calleott, Landseer, &c.; and among the most liberal patrons 
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Roberts received the most flattering marks of attention from the British | 


authorities; some of those to whose friendly aid he was indebted have been 
pent to their fathers, — as Mr. Mark, Consul at Malaga, Sir John Bracken- 
mury, Consul at Cadiz, Mr. Drummond Hay, Consul at Tangiers, in Barbary,— 


but he often speaks with gratitude and esteem of the great kindness these gentle- | 


men showed him on all OCCASIONS, 
PR ewe y ee the Nile in a boat fully equipped, provided for him by 
99th resi ampbe Nee accompanied in a second boat by Colonel Nelley, of the 
oie £ —_ and a friend of the latter officer, Mr. Vanderhorst, a British West 
had a \ ‘in ye they reached the second cataract the two latter gentlemen 
— outed mp ‘ are opthalmia ; the artist, though exposed to a burning sun, 
head te “. es most providentially escaped the calamity: we have 
epee ~~ _ that he never enjoyed better health than during the period 
] on the Nile. It was not till his return to Cairo, in the month of 
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December, that he heard of his election, during his absence, into the Academy 
as Associate ; the intelligence reached him at an opportune moment, for he had 
been left so much by himself and to his own meditations that, as he once told 
us, he had “‘ begun to take an unfavourable view of most things.” 

In February, 1839, he left Cairo in the company of two friends, Mr. J. Pell 
and Mr. J. W. Kinnear, the latter of whom wrote an account of the journey,* 
to cross the desert by way of Suez, Mount Sinai, and Petra, with a caravan of 
twenty-one camels; and, including themselves, their servants, dragoman, and 
Arabs, as many men. Such a muster seems more like an expedition of a preda- 
tory nature than a company whose primary object was to search out for the 
picturesque—certainly an artist has rarely gone forth to his labours with so 
imposing a cavalcade. Roberts parted from Kinnear at Gaza, and reached 
Jerusalem at Easter, when pilgrims assemble in the sacred city to witness the 
descent of the holy fire—a monstrous imposition, and to bathe in the river 
Jordan. Having visited the most remarkable places from “ Dan to Beersheba 
illustrative of Biblical history, he returned to England in the latter part of 1839, 
after an absence of about sixteen months. : 

The fruits of this expedition are too well knowa to require pointing out— 
“ Roberts’s Holy Land’’ has a world-wide reputation ; nothing of a similar cha- 


_racter has ever been produced that can bear comparison with it. On the artist’s 


| return, he submitted his drawings to that “ most enterprising and prince of all 


| 


publishers,” Alderman Sir F. G. Moon, who arranged with him to bring out a 
work illustrative of Scripture history, and to give him the sum of £3000 for 
the copyright of the sketches, and for superintending their reproduction 1 


* “Cairo, Petra, and Damascus,” by J. W. Kinnear. Published by J. Murray, London. 
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lithography, a task intrusted to Mr. Louis Haghe. Now this sum of £3000 | 


seems at first sight a very large amount to receive, but when we consider the 
toil and the dangers experienced by the artist in collecting his materials, and 
that he and Haghe were occupied nearly eight years in preparing them for 
publication, the sum dwindles into a very insignificant amount. If Roberts 
acquired a large increase of fame by his labours, the publisher found the specu- 
iation—searcely a speculation, however, it was a sure success—most profitable ; 
and, as for substantial honours, those awarded to the latter far exceeded any 
bestowed on the painter ; diamond decorations from emperors and kings are the 
rewards given to commercial enterprise, not to the men who labour with pen or 
pencil, night and day, in the quietude of their study; and they were the 

















for an original work, while his holiness the pope has conferred a eacred order of 
merit upon this very unscrupulons Belgian, who unquestionably must feel proud 
of an honour so lightly and worthily won. ’ ‘ 
To attempt to give any analytical description of the pictures of this artist 
must be considered a superfluous task. His subjects are selected from the finest 
examples of ancient architecture which Europe possesses, whether ecclesiastical, 
Civic, or domestic: his drawing is truthful, his colouring rich and brilliant, 
while the interest of the subjects is greatly augmented by the picturesque groups 
of figures, vividly and characteristically introduced. In some of the Venetian 
views, especially, lately exhibited, we felt some apprehension he was quitting 
the style of painting which had gained him so high a reputation for one more 
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offerings made to the worthy alderman, while the painter was decorated 
with the crown of bay-leaves, and, a year after his return, was elected full 
member of the Royal Academy. If we have been rightly informed, neither 
Roberts nor his able coadjutor, Louis Haghe, has derived the least pecuniary 
advautage from the sale of this work, notwithstanding its large and profitable 
circulation, beyond the original sum paid for the copyright and superintendence 
of production. Perhaps the painter never expected anything more than what 
he was justly entitled to, and if so, he has not been disappointed; but he cer- 
tainly did not expect to find his work pirated and published without his name 
even being attached to it, which a publisher of Brussels has had the effrontery 
to do, and has received honours from most of the crowned heads of Europe as if 
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shy ished, and colouriess ; it seemed as if he adopted the plan of out- 
ey eg org his subjects, both figures and architecture, with a pencil 
dipped iu lamp-black, or dark neutral tint, before colouring them—a process — 
gives to the work a hard, formal character: but in the pictures exhibited this 
year, and the last, he has, in a great rr oa to his old practice, to the 

talifi isfacti his numerous admirers. 
go se pointed sat few imaginary pictures ; his two great works of this 
class are—*“ ‘The Departure of the Israelites from Egypt,” engraved many years 
ago by Quilley, in mezzotinto ; and “The Destruction of Jerusalem by - 
Romans,” reproduced in chromo-lithography by Louis Haghe; they are bot 
grand compositions—epic poems, they may be called, on canvas. 
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TOMBS OF ENGLISH ARTISTS. 


No. 6.—SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS, P.R.A. 
Art in England owes much to “Sir Joshua ;” he 
was ever consistent in enforcing its claims to due 
distinction ; and when, with earnest labour, he had | 
won for it an honourably recognised position, he, by 





He wrought standing, and with great celerity. He 
rose early, breakfasted at nine, entered his study at 
ten, examined designs, or touched unfinished por- 
traits, till eleven brought a sitter; painted till four, 
then dressed, and gave the evening to company.” 
Then came “ the rough abundance” of his dinners, 
and the noisy hilarity of his guests; “for,” says 
Northcote, “as Sir Joshua’s companions were chiefly 
men of genius, they were often disputatious and | 








thinned the ‘numbers of the talented friends who 
were once his frequent companions. Cunningham 
has a melancholy story of his last days, when a 
little bird he had tamed, and talked with as a friend 
flew from an open window, and Reynolds roamed 
for hours about Leicester Square in a vain search 
for the feathered favourite, rendered doubly dear to 
the old man by his loneliness. 

He died on the 23rd of February, 1792, and a 


his example, upheld the character of the artist, and | vehement in argument.” But age came, and death | long procession of ninety-two carriages followed the 


in thought, word, and deed, was “a gentleman.’ 
Plympton may boast of his birth, but London has 
more reason to be proud of his residence. 
The patient self-culture of the Devonshire lad in 
his somewhat dull home must be read in the pages 
of bis biographers, and he has had many. The history 
shows, as usual, “ that the child is father to the man,” 
and how little comprehension parents sometimes have 
of their children’s soul-struggles. His continuous 
sketching, and neglect of dull school-routine work, 
were considered as waste time by his father, when he 
wrote on the back of one of his drawings, “‘ Done 
by Joshua, out of pure idleness.” How frequently 
such earnest training has been thus stigmatised by 
parents who, not understanding the phrase, “ As 
the twig is bent the tree inclines,” imagine that 
they are to bend it as they will! Joshua was 
“fated” to be a painter—it was no evil fate for 
him; but it was no act of good fortune that gave 
him Hudson, the portrait manufacturer, for his 
master—a complete tradesman in Art, without 
enthusiasm or fancy; the young painter possessed 
both, and Hudson could not endure the success his | 
heterodox disregard of mechanical rule evinced, so 
they parted, little pleased with each other. Reynolds 
went to Plymouth, practised there for some years, 
and at the age of twenty-three returned to London, 
and resided for a time in St. Martin’s Lane. Cun- 
ningham thus speaks of his position :—“ His grow- 
ing fame and skill acquired and secured friends, and 
his graceful and unpresuming manners were likely 
to forward his success; he was polite without 
meanness, and independent without arrogance.” 
Foreign travel expanded Reynolds’s mind soon 
after this, and his remarks on the great continental 
galleries evince the judgment of a sound critic, 
combined with that knowledge of the practical part 
of Art which few who write on Art possess. He 
returned in October, 1752, and again established 
himself in St. Martin’s Lane. J.T. Smith describes 
him as having once lived in the large house behind 
No. 104, in the lane: Sir James Thornhill, 
Hlogarth's father-in-law, had previously resided in 
it, and painted the staircase with allegorical sub- 
jects; Van Nost, the sculptor, then inhabited it, 
and afterwards Francis Hayman, the great book- 
plate designer, and companion of Hogarth. Malone 
describes its situation “ nearly opposite to May’s 
Buildings.” At this period the locality was a 
favourite one for artists, and in a court at the lower 





part of the lane was the first “joint-stock” Academy | 


supported by English artists for their own use, 
and which led to the foundation of the Roval 
Academy on the 10th of December, 1768, with 
Reynolds as its president, knighted on the occasion. 


Long before this event he had left St. Martin’s | 


Lane, to reside in the house, now No. 5, on the north 
side of Great Newport Street, from whence he re- 
moved, in 1761, to Leicester Square, inhabiting the 
house now used for the Western Literary Institution 
No. 47, on the west side): here he kept “ open 
house” for the best literary society—Johnson, Gold- 
smith, Burke, Garrick—all who made the era famous 
were weleome td his house. At that time the 
square was “ aristocratic””—nay, pastoral, for it occa- 
sionally rejoiced in the name of “ Leicester Fields,” 
and was as much in the outskirts of London as 
Bayswater is in the present day. The square itself 
was @ pleasant garden, and our sketch of the house 
was taken thirty years ago, when trees flourished 
there, and a statue of George IT., in the centre, was 
opposite his windows, as if to remind the President 
of “the Royal” Academy that Art had triumphed 
over a sovereign who hated poets and painters. 
His studio is described by Cunningham as “ octa- 
fonal, some 20 feet long, 16 broad, and about 
16 feet high. The window was «mall and square, 


and the sill 9 feet from the floor. His sitters’ 


chair moved on castors, and stood above the floor 


& foot and a half; he held his palettes by a handle 


and the sticks of his brushes were 18 inches long. 
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hearse that conveyed his body from the house he 
had so long inhabited to the erypt of St. Paul’s. 
There, among other great names in Art, the last 
resting-place of Reynolds may be noted. Our cut | 
shows the grave-stones as they lie thickly in this 
spot. What names are upon them to call up plea- | 
| sant memories of men who have made English Art 
famous! Lawrence, West, Dance, are on the upper 
stones; Turner, Barry, Reynolds, on the lower ; 
Fuseli, Dawe, and Opie, beside them. It is sacred 


We bid adieu to the grave of our great countryman, 
| remembering the noble epitome of his character pro- 


| nounced by his eloquent friend, Edmund Burke— | 


“In full influence of foreign and domestic fame, 
admired by the expert in Art, and by the learned in 
Science, courted by the great, caressed by sovereign 
powers, and celebrated by distinguished poets, his 
native humility, modesty, and candour, never for- 


the least degree of arrogance or assumption visible 
to the most scrutinizing eye in any part of his 
| conduct or discourse.” 





ground, and no spot of “mother earth” can show 

an equal number of names, all noted in « great and 
_ ennobling profession, “at rest from their labours.” 
Reynolds’s tomb is the third from the spectators 
left in the front row of slabs. There is a solemn 
influence over the whole scene—the stronger perhaps 
for the solitude and gloom which the visitor ex- 
periences immediately after the turmoil of the 
busiest of London thoroughfares, which he has just 


left to descend into these vaults. 
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sook him, even on surprise or provocation ; nor was | 


A statue, by Flaxman, is p 
beneath the dome of St. Paul’s. 


nolds in his robes as 
his lectures in his h 


honoured there, and the simple propriety of 
figure casts into shade t 
| branches of learning,” wh 


| memorials in the sacred edifice. ‘ 
by a true artist, who, 


laced in the corridor 
It represents Rey- 


president, with the volume of 


and. 


statue of an Englishman, 


poetic in the highest 
of simple truth where 


sense, 


He is the only artist s0 


the 


he allegories, “ and such 
ich disfigure many other 


It is a honest 


could also feel the beaut 


truth is chiefly valuable. 
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ARTISTIC COPYRIGHT. 


“Nor very long ago, an artist of established 
repute, whose pictures bear high prices, was 
visited by a dealer; and the following brief 
conversation took place between them :— 

“ The dealer —‘ 1 have about a dozen paint- 
ings in your style ; and, if you will give about 
half an hour’s touching on each of them, and sign 
them with your name, I will give you £500.’ 

“The artist.—‘ Sir, you mean to tempt me 
to commit an infamous fraud. I request, you 
will instantly leave my house.’ 

“There is little doubt, however, that the 
dealer did without the artist ; and it is not im- 

robable that an unscrupulous ‘brother’ was 
ound to do the touching, and to sign the name, 
at much less cost to the deater.” 

This paragraph we copy from the number of 
the Art-Journal for December last ;—and in 
the article in that number wherein it is intro- 
duced as a note, we stated broadly as follows: — 
“ We can tell where Stanfields, Turners, Wards, 
and Creswicks, as well as Linnells, are hangin 
in glory upon walls, in magnificently furnishe 
drawing-rooms, or in spacious galleries, which 
these artists never saw, each of which is worth 
‘about six pounds,’ but for which their unen- 
lightened owners have paid hundreds.” 

The paragraphs in question point to one of 
the more direct and obvious of the many evils 
that have arisen out of the unsettled law of 
copyright in works of Art; but we have copied 
them here because they show the evil in 
that precise point of view which should enable 
the artist, if he be clear-sighted, to see it 
on two sides. Of course, it is apparent enough, 
on the one side, how much the artist is exposed 
to suffer, in pocket and in reputation, by such a 
state of things as these paragraphs disclose ; 
but he may, we think, at the same time, be 
startled by them into inquiring how far the 
practices indicated reflect, from the other side, 
certain loose and questionable practices of his 
own. An anecdote like the above might 
suggest the policy of examining whether the 
immoralities which invade his interests have to 
any extent derived their sanctions, or their 
ae from irregularities in his methods 
of dealing. It is important, that the principles 
which the artist seeks to establish as the law 
of security to himself, shall not be capable of 
being referred to as sustaining an impeachment 
of his assumed relations to others. If it be 
hoped to obtain such a law of copyright as will 
give perfect protection to the artist as against 
the pirate, care must be taken that the law 
shall be “ ae — reasonably, and 
recognise clearly, the rights of others as against 
the artist himself. woe 

We shall have occasion to show more clearly 
what we mean by these hints, in the course of 
that examination which we propose to institute 
into the various questions seeking for solution 
by means of the movement now making for a 
summary revision of the Jaw that affects the 
Property in works of Art. For the purpose of 
raising the discussion on the several points, it 
will be convenient that we should go into 
something like a statement of the present posi- 
tion of the general question. 

Our readers know, that the sense of wrong 
under which the artists of this country have 
oug suffered, arising out of the insufficient 
amount of property which they have in the 
productions of their own genius,—and their 
indignation at the frauds perpetrated against 
them, under shelter of the defective arrange- 
ments by which even that insufficient amount. is 
secured,—have found, at last, what they have 
wanted so long—an authoritative exponent, in 
the person of the Society of Arts. For a 
people singularly quick, as we English are, at 
the apprehension of a grievanee, we are a people 
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| ag oy slow in our progress towards a remedy. 
In the history of a large proportion of our 
national redresses, there is always a period 
during which the parties complaining have been 
content, apparently, with the complaint itself, 
and have accepted the — of that complaint 
as to some extent, and for a time, a satisfac- 
tion of their demands. Most of our great 
social causes have had their many victims, ere 
they found their one efficient apostle. There 
comes a time, at length, however, when the 
widely spread feeling of an injustice suffered, 
nae to gather towards a practical issue ; 
and, in the present case, the Society of Arts 
has offered itself as a conductor to the float- 
ing discontent, and constituted itself the 
centre of that combined movement which is 
the only agency that can command a cure. 
The office is a responsible one,—but one 
which it befits the character and position of 
this body to assume. ‘The important matter is, 
that, a assumed it, the society shall not 
overlook the responsibility which it involves. 
They who undertake to collect a scattered body 
of moral forces, with a view to phenomenal 
action, must be held to some extent answerable 
for the character of the phenomena produced. 
Just because it is probable that the artists 
would not have been able, for the present, to 
move towards their end without the help of 
the Society of Arts,—it behoves the Society of 
Arts, which has set them in motion, to see that 
their end is truly attained. The Society of 
Arts would scarcely, we presume, offer itself as 
the conductor of opinions which it might not to 
some reasonable extent control; and from its 
corporate chair it has a clear view over the 
whole field of the inquiry. With its generality 
of range and vision, it should see a peril, where 
the artist, with his personal views, may not. 
We believe we can show this body, that certain 
tendencies in the nature of the legislation now 
sought, involve a danger to the artist whom it 
seeks to serve,—the danger, that his interests 
may be sacrificed in the name of his claims,— 
and that, in the desire to secure to him the right 
of way over too large a privilege, the way chosen 
may be that which jeade him out of his market. 
‘o proceed with our narrative.—The first 
step taken by the Society of Arts, for the 
urpose of carrying out the objects which they 
Pad taken in hand, was, the appointment, as our 
readers already know, of acommittee,embracing 
a large amount of the necessary conditions, to 
conduct the investigations. This committee, 
after wastingsometime in doing little ornothing, 
as is the manner of committees, arrived at two 
measures of movement. It called on its elected 
reporter, Mr. D. Robertson Blaine, a barrister, 
to furnish it with a Report explaining the exist- 
ing common and statute laws relating to the 
subject of artistic copyright :—and it addressed 
to the body of artists generally a series of 
uestions, the object of which was, to obtain 
rom them the statement of any instances of 
infringement of the rights derived under such 
laws,—so far as there might be any to infringe, 
—that may have come under the notice of each 
of them as individuals. The artists were also, 
and at the same time, invited to state their 
individual views as to the best means of apply- 
ing a remedy to the existing imperfections in 
the copyright law, and a check to the fraudulent 
practices which find impunity under it. As 
was expected, the answers of the artists dis- 
closed such a state of things as furnishes an 
imperative argument for the summary inter- 
ference of the legislator. In the uncertain twi- 
light of copyright privilege, a host of light- 
fingered gentlemen are a who demand 
the immediate action of the et 
policeman. By favour of an undefined law, a 
set of predatory practices have sprung up, 
which defy at once the producers and the pur- 
chasers of works of Art. 
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In addition to the material wrong which these 
practices inflict on the artist in common with 
the Art collector, they have this further, and 
yet more unhappy, effect for the artist in par- 
ticular,—that they tempt hin—and too success- 
fully—on to the debateable ground whereon 
such practitioners find their prey. Of course, we 
know the qualification that will be demanded of 
us here. By the very conditions of the propo- 
sition, of course it is the “less reputable” 
portion of the artist body who lend themselves 
to the forgery of copies,—and to all that vile 
machinery of spurious manufacture, in virtue of 
which no eminent artist is secure against 
at once on his fame and on his profits, and no 
careless or incompetent collector safe against 
the degradation of his collection. But, besides 
the fact, that the young or the needy artist is 
painfully ee as we have said, to the 
temptation of being seduced into the class of 
the “less reputable ” by the opportunities thus 
afforded,—it rarely happens, that a relaxation 
of the moral code comes to be legally tolerated 
in aay branch of any profession,—to be recog- 
nised as a familiar incident, for which there is 
no remedy,—without the taint sapping upwards, 
and exhibiting itself, at times, in places where 
it should be least expected. The pitch that 
society permits itself habitually to touch, will, 
on the very highest authority, defile what it 
touches,—and what it touches of course stands 
near and dangerous neighbour to something 
just above itself. The theory of contagious 
dissemination is sound doctrine at least in 
morals.—Wherever the law has neglected to 
draw its strong border lines, the merely 
theoretic ones that embrace an unsettled prac- 
tice are disputable at will and removable at 
convenience. The story of our own modern 
Art and artists is not without its painful illus- 
tration of these truths. Our readers will 
scarcely have forgotten a very distressing case 
which took place not many years ago, wherein 
the revelation of professional malpractice fell 
in the very highest Art-quarter. The wrong 
charged belonged essentially to that same 
family of offences the known existence of 
which led the dealer, who has furnished us 
with the dramatic opening of our article, to the 
door of an artist who had himself sufficient 
scorn of all such immoralities to order his 
summary expulsion. Notwithstanding, how- 
ever, the extreme peril which the dealer incurred 
of being kicked in this particular quarter, his 
application was only a fair corollary from a state 
of things known to himself,—and of which the 
example we are now alluding to furnished the 

neral public with an unexpected proof. ‘The 
diteqent in the painful instance in question 
was a member of the Royal Academy, in the 
first degree; and although the public ex- 
posure in his case necessarily marked him 
out for a victim, yet there was only too much 
reason to apprehend that his delinquency not 
very unfairly represented a set of practices 
which had been looked upon with, at least, in- 
dulgence, until exhibited in the strong light of 
this exposure. It was not quite confidently 
felt, that there was all the distance between his 
offence, and the average doings of some unim- 

ched branches of the profession, that was 
expressed in the large amount of virtuous in- 
dignation which was formulated for the occasion. 
At any rate, the best actual security for right, 
in this very busy world of ours, will be, to 
have the right defined; and we are satisfied, 
that the high-minded majority in the artist 
body desire the settlement of all questions 
relating to the property in works of Art, as 
much on the ioral grounds as on any other. 

In any case, the Society of Arts, we repeat, 
received, it is said, in answer to the questions 
which they circulated amongst artists, a very 
large body of instances showing that the pirate 
iy rampant in the field of Art, and establishing 
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he pressing importance, on man grounds, of 
ootting the law e force against bin. _ That the 
committee of this society have refrained from 
giving publicity to all or any of these instances, 
is a matter which we | ly regret, and by no 
means understand. The reason assigned by 
themselves, in their Report to the Council, for 
this abstinence, in regard to transactions which 
they characterize as “ wrongful and fraudulent 
acts,” is, that “the communications having 
been received confidentially,” they “are pre- 
vented from publishing them.” Now, really, 
this tenderness cma the dealers in fraud, 
whether on the of the artist making, or on 
that of the society receiving, the communica- 
tion, is a refinement on the code co nae 
which, we repeat, passes our apprehension. 
We have beaod, entails, of “honour amongst 
thieves,”—but, “ honour ¢owards thieves,” is a 
new reading. In the duel of the swindler with 
society, it is something very like giving the 
suladiee the choice of weapons. Why is there 
to be anything confidential in an artist’s state- 
ment that some man has picked his pocket ? 
In our opinion, the Society of Arts would have 
done its work better if it had published every 
one of the cases. The exposure, rather than 
the concealment, of such instances, seems to us 
to be expressly an element of the task which 
they have undertaken. Such exposure we have, 
at any rate, considered a portion of the business 
of this Journal for many years ;—and we have 
acted on it with great success. We have not 
felt, that the interests of any class demanded a 
delicate forbearance on our part towards the 
robber class. As a consequence, we can flatter 
ourselves with the consciousness that we have 


. disturbed, or broken up, more than one manu- 


factory of “ ancient masters,”—and by keeping 
ay before the public the delinquencies 
of the dealers in “ modern artists,” have con- 
tributed, as became us, our part towards that 
growing indignation on the subject which has 
issued, now, in this movement for redress.— 
However, since the Society of Arts is cautious 
of bringing the weight of its own denunciation 
to bear against the pirate,—let us see, by re- 
ference to the Report of Mr. Blaine, what 
means there are for his suppression under the 
law as it at present stands. 

The aggregate of productions that may rea- 
sonably claim protection under any general law 
of copyright relating to works of Art, is divisible 
into three classes. The first and highest class 
is composed of all those works which include— 
whatever the technical Art-language that they 
speak—the spiritual element of design ;—the 
works, in fact, which are the expression of the 
artist’s individual thought, and include in them- 
selves their own intellectual germ. The second 
class comprises those works which translate a 
o—_ not their own into another Art-tongue 
which they use,—but by means that still are 
Art proper :—such, for instance, as the draw- 
ing which renders in the flat an original statue, 
or presents the perspective lines of an archi- 
tectural mass arranged into true picture. The 
third class,—such as engraving, in its various 
kinds,—translates too, but performs its transla- 
tion by mechanical means,—and so provides for 
the wide diffusion of an original thought, and 
of its expressive forms, as printing does in the 
case of written mind. Unlike literary type, 
however, the great difference which there is 
between one man’s engraving and another’s, as 
a medium of translation, shows that in this 
class, also, there is an Art clement, which may 
properly be made the subject of Art copyright. 
—Now, referring, for the present, to the first 
of these classes only,—it might really be sup- 
posed, that if there be any one thing more 

personal to a man than most others, —anything 
most intimately and absolutely his own,—any- 
jor ty which the beneficial usufruct to him 
aud his, as against all others, might find its 








| first publishes or exhibits it. 


justification in the nature of the property itself, 
—it should be, this product of his own heart,— 
these fruits sprung from the soil that God gave 
to himself for an undisputed possession, and 
ripened by the suns of his individual soul. The 
only way, however, by which, as it would ap- 
pear, @ man can retain a gery in his own 
thoughts, in this land whic = 80 _— —_ 
ights of property in is, by shutting 
ra u A; hom bemnets The common law 
gives him no right in his own intellectual crea- 
tions beyond the boundaries of the home in 
which they grew. His Art pronunciations, like 
other forms of mental expression, once abroad, 
—and they belong to the sparse voces which are 
held to be irreclaimable in all senses, because 
they are so in one. The common law deals with 
these things because of their transcendental 
nature, as it deals with things that are fere 
nature,—all men may run them down, and feed 
on them. According to Mr. Blaine,—who, 
as we have stated, has gone into the whole 
law of the subject,—by the common law 
of England, no copyright protection exists 
in favour of works of Art, beyond that 
which forbids their piratical publication by 
another so long as the author shall not him- 
self have published them. Now, a slight 
matter constitutes publication, in the legal 
definition,— exhibition, for instance, on any 
walls to which the public have access.—At 
common law, everybody, we repeat, is free to 
steal a work of Art the moment it comes 
abroad ;—which, of course, is pretty my 
equivalent, so far as common law is concerned, 
to shutting up the Arts of the country. What, 
then, has the statute law done for the artist, 
in correction of the common law? Why, if 
Mr. Blaine’s law be good, simply nothing :— 
or, at all events, the very next thing to it. 

The only protection given to painters by the 
legislature, is, that which they derive under the 
act known to lawyers as Hogarth’s Act, and to 
the public by the plate which he engraved in 
commemoration of that act,—and under the 
several acts passed to amend it. Hogarth, 
however, was an engraver as well as a painter. 
“It was his engravings that were pirated ; 
and his act was, therefore, framed to meet 
the requirements of his own case, and those 
of other artists similarly placed.” The legis- 
lation which we owe to him gives no pro- 
tection to pictures or drawings, as such ; 
—but defends them against piracy only 
for the purposes of engraving from them. 

By virtue of certain Acts passed in the reign 
of George III., the sculptor has a fourteen 
years’ term of copyright in new works of sculp- 


ture, on certain conditions to be by him ful- 


filled,—and a further term of fourteen years, 
in case he shall be living at the expiration of 
the first term, and shall not have parted with 
his copyright in the meantime. The conditions 
which must be strictly fulfilled by him, on pain 
of the forfeiture of his copyright, are,—that 
he shall cause his name to be put on his work 
before the same shall be published,—and also 
the date of such first publication. Now, with 
regard to the insufficiency of this certain term 
of only fourteen years,—and it is all in which 
the sculptor’s family take any interest, unless 
he himself shall outlive it; whereas forty-two 
years are given to books, and twenty-eight to 
pictures under the Engravings Acts already 
mentioned,—in regard, we say, to its insufli- 
ciency in the sculptor’s case most particularly, 
Mr. Blaine states a stron argument, drawn 
from the peculiar nature of the sculptor’s prac- 
tice. “It frequently happens,”—he says, most 
truly,—“ that a sketch is made of a statue 
which is not commissioned for many years after- 
wards. Now, to insure his copyright in such 
sketch, or first model, it seems, that the artist 
must place his name and date upon it when he 
he first four- 








teen years’ copyright runs from that day,— 
and may, therefore, expire before the work has 
been executed on an enlarged scale, and con. 
= “ery when, - ne it would be en- 
1 0 nO co it.” —It ma 
that the works aan ulptors are when. 
pirated by a class of persons against whom the 
existing laws, such as they are, afford but a 
useless remedy, such as itis. The wandering 
Italian who parades his piracies through all the 
public streets, and robs the sculptor of a por- 
tion of his profits by means of a distortion of 
his art, is admirable as a test of the latter’s 
tience,—but scarcely tempts the summons 
or penalties or the action for damages. “How 
defective the present Sculpture Co yright Acts 
are in this respect,” says Mr. Blaine, “ may 
be judged of by the fact, that only one reported 
case arising under these acts is to be feend. 
The instances of piracy are constant ; but sculp- 
tors have wisely submitted to the invasion of 
their rights, rather than embark in litigation 
with men of straw.” 

This, then, with the exception of some vy 
slight and nearly profitless relief offered under 
the Useful and Ornamental Designs Acts, is 
all that legislation has done in correction of the 
common law, with a view to enlarging the 
estate of artists in their own productions. The 
existing protection, now that it comes to 
be looked into, appears to be even less than 
was believed. In such a state of the law, 
there is no 4 Hy. which can with any cer- 
tainty be meied e subject of an action. With- 
out the further aid of the legislature, there is, 
we repeat, no remedy, for either producer or 
purchaser, against the pirate:—as was most 
strikingly demonstrated by the final failure of 
justice in the recent case of The Queen v. Closs. 

The bill now prepared on the artists’ behalf, 
proposes to sweep away in a body the whole of 
the subsisting legislation—at once insufficient 
and inoperative—in the matter of copyright 
in Art,—and to replace the variety of acts thus 
repealed by one uniform and comprehensive 
enactment.-—The subjects of the proposed 
new Copyright Law are described as being, 
“all drawings and pictures, models and works 
of sculpture, and carving, architectural plans, 
sections and elevations, etchings, engravings, 
woodcuts, lithographs, photographs, and all 
other works of the Fine Arts, made a Bae 
means or process, either separate or combined, 
now known, or which hereafter may be in- 
vented :”—and to the author of every such 
work and his assigns, with an exception, to 
be hereafter referred to, is given a copyright 
therein for the term of the author’s natural 
life, and for thirty years after his death. 

It is explaine by the bill, that, “in cases 
where any work of Fine Art shall have been 
first designed by the author thereof, the copy 
right in every such work shall mean and inclu 
the exclusive right of copying, reproducing and 
multiplying the same, or the design thereof, by 
any means, of any size, or for any Bir 
whatsoever ; and, where any work of Fine Art 
shall noé have been first designed by the author 
thereof, the copyright therei shall mean and 
include only the exclusive right of copying re- 
producing, or multiplying the same work of any 
size.’—The first part of the enactment em- 
bodied in this explanatory form 1s a very 
stringent one indeed,—and will hit a great 
number of practitioners whose practices can 
by no stress of fair interpretation be_ stigma- 
tized as piracies, and attack a variety of interests 
which have no desire to sustain themselves by 
dishonourable means. If we understand it 
rightly, no person would be legally able, under 
its interdict, to make any drawing or engraving, 
“for any purpose” of public information or 

ublic gratification, of such a public edifice, 
for instance, as Sir Charles Barry's new Houses 


| of Parliament, or of any portion thereof, with- 
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out Sir Charles’s consent (in writing, as by a 
subsequent enactment is required), previously 
obtained.—Another effect of this clause, if 
we read it rightly, will be, to throw us 
back upon the willow-pattern which mingled 
80 cinlly in the dreams of our youth,—end 
has been receding more and more from our 
memories of that time, as new views of ceramic 
illustration usurped its place. The whole field 
of Art manufacture, which has had such rapid 
development amongst us of late, will be thrown 
out of cultivation by the enactments of this 
bill. The bill, if it shall grow into an act, will 
set up its snares all over that field; and the 
Art manufacturer, not knowing where he is safe 
on its high grounds, will retire, as we have 
said, upon his old wild walk among the willows. 
—However, there is retribution in this matter. 
As the Art manufacturer may not copy a statue, 
nor a —— nor an edifice, nor an Art 
device of any kind, on a vase or on a porcelain 
dish,—so, the artist will lose one obvious in- 
strument for the circulation of his fame, as 
well as a means whereby, without injury to 
any interests of his own, he may be (as the 
true artist should desire to be) ministerial to 
the Art-education and Art-enjoyment of the 
people. 
It is in the right spirit, however, that the 
bill proceeds to extend the copyright privi- 
lege, whatever it may be, to all places, in or 
out of the British dominions, and to all artists, 
whether British subjects or aliens :—and then, 
it declares, that “upon any sale, exchange, 

ift or bequest, of any work of Art, in which 
there shall be a subsisting copyright, by the 
proprietor of such copyright, such right shall 
not pass with the possession of such work, un- 
less his intention to sell or otherwise dispose of 
such copyright be expressly declared in writing 
for that purpose.” ‘To certain considerations 
connected with the policy of this enactment 
we shall have, at a later period of this article, 
to call the attention of our readers.—Infri 
ment of copyright, in whomsoever vested, is by 
the bill—as we hope it will be by the new act 
—made a misdemeanour,—punishable, at the 
discretion of the Court, by imprisonment, with 
or without hard labour, for a term which is not 
to exceed two years—in addition to penalties 
and forfeitures of other kinds.—The forging, 
or altering, of the name, initials, monogram, 
or other prom on a work of Art,—or the 
uttering of any such work, knowing it to have 
been so fraudently dealt with,—the offence for 
which, it seems, under the existing law, the 
Courts could not reach Mr. Closs,—is by the 
proposed new act made felony, and visited with 
transportation for life as its maximum penalty, 
or a range of alternative penalties left to the 
discretion of the Court, but the lowest of which 
is to be an imprisonment of two years.—In 
reference to this enactment, it is necessary to 
state, that Section VI. of the proposed act 
renders the affixing, “legibly and permanently,” 
of the author’s “ name, initials, or monogram,” 
on the face, or some other conspicuous part, 
of a work of Art, necessary to his acquisition 
of any copyright therein ; and, in the case of 
etchings, engravings, lithographs, photographs, 
or works made by any other process whereby 
prints or copies may be mechanically or chemi- 
cally multiplied indefinitely, the copyright in 
the work is to be forfeited unless the name, 
initials, or monogram, be impressed on each 
individual print or copy. 

Before the publication of any impression 
from an incised a the bill requires, that 
public notice shall be given, by printed pro- 
spectus or advertisement, of the number of 
proofs or other first impressions intended to be 
taken from such plate,—and in default of such 
notice, not more than fifty are to be taken. 
All such proofs and other dest impressions are 
to be numbered from One upwards consecu- 





tively, and the number is to be legibly and | 


rmanently stamped on every such proof or 
t impression.—Any person wrongfully num- 
—— or altering the number on, any such 
proof or impression, or uttering such proof or 
impression with a knowledge that it has been 
so dealt with, is to be deemed guilty of a mis- 
demeanour, and punished by imprisonment, with 
or without hard labour, for a term not exceed- 
ing two years, besides incurring a penalty of 
not less than ten pounds. This clause in the 
bill we reserve also for a few remarks,— 
ther with that which immediately follows it, 
in case we rightly understand its intended 
effect.—“ Where the author of an engraving, 
the italics are ours,) or any other work of 

ine ae * ae re shall have -— - other- 
wise wi e possession of such work, if 
any material alteration shall afterwards be made 
thereof, by repair, addition, or otherwise, no 
person shall be at liberty, during the life of the 
author of such work, without his consent, to 
make or rer pee to sell or publish for sale 
any copies of such work so altered as aforesaid, 
or of any part thereof.”—The lan here is 
vague and enigmatical ; but finding it in the 
connection that we do, we are led to conjecture 
that its intention is, that of helping to give 
effect to certain one of the objects avowedly 
put forward by the Society of Arts as bases of 
the legislation which they seek:—“To guard 
the public against * * * * the passing off, 
fraudulently, retouched engravings as first 
proofs, &c.,—or, as the works of the original 
engraver, though retouched by other hands.” 
As we have said, we shall have to return to the 
matters here involved,—for the purpose of en- 
deavouring to call to them the very serious 
consideration of the artist body, ere the fatal 
blow to their interests thereby threatened be 
struck. Better no legislation at all, than legis- 
lation in a spirit like this. Better that the 
artist should resignedly accept his |p wom con- 
dition, with all its uncertainties and drawbacks, 
than escape from the one and the other by com- 
mercial suicide. 

Here, then, is a bill which, however it may err 
in some respects, will, at least, should it take the 
shape of an act of Parliament, and be so worded 
as to carry out its own objects, give to the artist 
and his family a reasonable amount of property 
in the work of his head and of his hands, and 
an effectual weapon against the fraudulent 
invader of that property. To every work of Fine 
Arttherewill, forthe future, attachas its incident 
an exclusive proprietary right, originating, 0 
course, in the author, and which he can assert 
for himself and assign to others.—It is at this 
point of assignment, however, and of the 
artist’s relations to others which it affects, that 
certain questions arise which we think, as we 
have said, the former will do well very carefully 
to consider ere he commits himself to final 
legislation on the subject. : 

In that uncertainty which has existed as 
to an artist’s own right in his works, it can- 
not be surprising that uncertainty should 
have prevailed as to what he passed to others, 
—and that a loose and unsettled state of things 
should have begotten a loose and unsettled 

ractice. In this laxity of practice, however, 
it will not, we think, be difficult, in the end, 
to show, that the pirate has found, as we began 
this article by remarking, at once his opportu- 
nities, and such amount of merely logical jus- 
tification as suits the morality of a pirate. By 
some it has been held, that the artist who sold 
a work of Art, sold it, as he would any other 
chattel—a house, or a horse,—with all its mate- 
rial incidents attaching; by others the works 
so sold have been dealt with after a fashion which 
reduces what the purchaser bought to little 
more than the right to hang them on his walls. 
A set of proprietary rights have been assumed 
to be reserved by the painter over a picture 





for which a collector had paid a large price, 
that would assuredly have diminished the price 
by so much (supposing the sale to have taken 
ce at all), in case the collector had known 
ow limited a portion of the property in the 
picture it was which he was expected to receive 
In ex However spiritual a possession a 
work of ov be, it is by its material inci- 
dents alone, that the law can deal with it as 
property; and to attempt to deal with these 
on conditions different from such as the law 
— to other properties, will be found diffi- 
cult in practice, and, as we believe, highly 
injurious in its consequences.—Now, we can 
imagine a man desiring to sell a horse, and 
reserve to himself the right to run it at all the 
public races, and the property in the stakes 
which it shall win,—but we cannot imagine 
his very easily finding a purchaser on such 
terms. Just such, however, has been the 
effect of the interpretation put by artists on 
a bargain in which the buyer believed he was 
a buyer of the whole.—Nay, so far is the illus- 
tration from being too highly coloured, that it 
is not highly coloured enough. The artist has 
claimed, as will be seen resently, even more 
than this: he has claimed the right to breed 
from the horse—or picture—too ! 

We have never doubted, for ourselves, that, 
according to all the analogies and moralities 
of the case, in every contract between an artist 
and his customer for the sale and purchase of a 
work of Art, the work passes with every pro- 
perty inherent in it,—subject to such express 
reservation of any such oy oan bed properties as 
may be agreed on at the time between the par- 
tiescontracting. The purchaser’s property in the 
thing bought and delivered is to be lessened, 
not enlarged, by any speciality in the terms. 
That, in the absence of a general declaration 
by law, or a particular declaration in the con- 
tract, seems to us the reason of the transaction. 
—Works of high Art, like all the works of mind, 
after the law has clothed them—as it shou/d— 
with a property which may be made the subject 
of bargain and sale, have still this resulting 

in to their authors over property of all other 

inds :—there is a portion of them—and that 
the best—which cannot be sold. Whatever 
facilities legislation may create for enabling the 
artist to deal as chattel with the productions of 
his thought, there is yet that about them which 
legislative omnipotence cannot makeinto chattel. 
Alienate all you may of a great author’s works, 
—and the author is still rich by virtue of them. 


f | Pass all you can,—and the artist yet retains 


a possession in his work that no bargain and 
e can reach. The fame that belongs to a 
work of genius, the conveyancer is not subtle 
enough to transfer:—the consciousness that 
belongs to it, he must quit his desk to under- 
stand. It is just because of this transcen- 
dental character of a work of Art, that it has 
seemed difficult to clothe it with the tangibi- 
lities of property. This, however, the law does 
in its own way. Unable to deal with the 
property in the thought, it deals as a chattel 
with the form in which the thought is em- 
bodied; and in clothing it with the rights of 
roperty, subjects the work also to its lia ilities. 
Hewho buys it, like him who buys anything else, 
buys whatever can be legally done with it,— 
unless at the time of the purchase he agrees to 
buy something less. The Society of Arts seem 
to us to have recognised the. true principle in the 
exception at which we, before hinted, as made 
by them in their general rule with re to 
copyright. That exception relates to the case 
of portraits.—‘“ The Copyright in all por- 
traits of persons which shall hereafter be 
made or taken * * * * /or pecuniary reward to 
the maker or taker thereof, * * * * shall, upon 
payment of such reward, and, in the absence of 
any express contract to the contrary, become the 
property of the person by whom such payment 
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n made.” We have been informed, 
a sary hee not how truly,—that eventhis 
exception has been struck out of an amended 
draft of the artists’ bill. This, if it be fact, 
illustrates curiously enough the inconvenience of 
ting against a principle. The framers of the 
terug if seem to have ponosivee, ee to ro the 
enemy get a lodgment at this point, was to give 
up tohim the “ere of the defences. The entire 
uestion was probably, on further examination, 
elt to be surrendered by the admission which 
the exception made. Rather, therefore, than 
carry out to its consequences the principle let 
in by that exception, they surrender the excep- 
tion itself ;—though this absurdity, which it is 
clear they had not originally overlooked, is the 
result :—The man who orders an art copy of 
himself for the use of his family, and pays its 
rice, acquires, at law, no further right in the 
ransmission of his own face, foolish or other- 
wise, than the right to hang the individual copy 
in his house. The right to do whatever else can 
be done with the Art-creation which came of this 
desire for family commemoration, remains with 
the artist employed to realize the desire,—as 
inst the family! The unobtrusive sitter, 
whose appeal to Art went no further than for 
such help as it can give towards keeping alive 
the fading memories in the home that he must 
one day leave, may find, that by means of his 
pious aspiration he has incurred the immortality 
of the print shops, whether he will or no. To 
a certain extent, and for certain purposes, he has 
ereated rights over his own person, adverse to 
himself !—The framers of the bill have contrived 
to apply the reductio ad absurdum to the prin- 
ciple involved, by the admission first and rejec- 
tion afterwards of this exception. 

For, as we have seen,—generally,—the artists 
have chosen—as, of course, they may—to shift 
the assumption from the ground on which we 
lay it. By the new act which they demand, 
the sale of a work of Art is to pass nothing 
more than can be carried bodily away,—all else 
remaining with the author. Whatever the 
purchaser obtains by his purchase more than 
the mere ¢Aing—picture, or statue—which he 
can so cart or carry off, must be gained by 
terms of enlargement at the time of the con- 
tract,—instead of the reservation of any of the 
inherent properties of a bargained and sold 
chattel being by him surrendered only by terms 
of diminution. “Upon any sale, exchange, 
gift, or bequest of any work of Art, in which 
there shall be a subsisting copyright, by the 
proprietor of such pocsme by such right shall 
not pass with the possession of such work, 
unless his intention to sell or otherwise dispose 
of such copyright be expressly declared in writ- 
—— that purpose.” 

_ Now, so far as the mere principle of the thing 
is concerned, it signifies little which way the 
matter be taken, so that it be thoroughly under- 
stood. When the law comes in to define, it may 
make its definition where it will, so that the defi- 


nition be clear and notorious. As all parties will | 


know what they are doing, there will be no 
wrong done in one view of the case more than 
in the other. The only difference will be, that 
he who buys at all will know that he buys less,— 
and so, will pay less.—But, we, who have very 
anxiously at heart the interests of artists, en- 
treat them seriously to consider how far that dif- 
ference will affect their relations to the patrons 
of Art. The artist will readily agree with 
us, of course, in such general propositions as 
that he would profit little by the assertion of 
& privilege which should greatly narrow his 
market,—that nothing is gained by maintaining 
the right to a watercourse, if it be maintained 
by Snsing we the stream. We are intimately 


pone’, th by the reasoning on the case 


facts within our own knowledge, t! 
» that 
the sale of works of Art will be very materiall 


diminished by the manner in which this bil 
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roposes to deal with the copyright that is ob- 
ined under it. There are whole classes of 
purchasers whom we verily believe this law 
would send at once into other markets. The 
modern artist,—who is not an unwise person- 
age in his generation,—bas not overlooked the 
fact, that a race of picture-buyers have arisen 
in our great commercial towns, many of whom 
are impelled into the Art-market by pretty 
much the same motives that take them into 
other markets where a commodity is to be 
bought and sold, and a profit made. They 
have learnt to look on modern pictures as a 
good investment,—and, yearly more and more, 
a ready one. How much the painters of modern 
pictures have been, and are, benefited by the 
existence and growth of such a class, they 
know :—what shall be thought, then, of the 
wisdom of that legislation which goes to strip a 
work of Art of its most marketable qualities, 
and so gives up the class?—Even amo 
the more tasteful and luxurious buyers o 
pictures,—those who were the more ancient 
patrons of Art, and will always be the true 
ones,—how many do the artists think will 
continue to pay large prices for works of Art 
when it is known that they are encumbered 
with such conditions? How many will consent 
to buy a property over which the seller retains 
a papery nearly as large as their own? How 
many will hang on their walls that over which 
some stranger outside has a right concurrent 
with theirs? Who will put pictures up in his 
home which the artist may take down toengrave? 
We know, ourselves, many who will zo¢ :—who 
will be no buyers of works of Art with such 
incidents——We remarked some little way 
back, that, under such a view of the law, the 
buyer of a picture buys little more than the 
privilege to _ it on his walls; but this was 
too favourable a statement of the case,—for he 
does not buy the whole of ¢hat. The right to 
engrave reserved by an artist, to be worth any- 
thing to himself, must include the right to 
have the picture away from the walls of him 
who has paid for it during all the months or 
years that may be necessary to the completion 
of the engraving ! 

There are so many points at which the peril, 
to artists, of the legialation contemplated may 
be shown, that this article, already long by the 
necessities of the subject, would take dimen- 
sions which we cannot afford to admit, if we 
should make any attempt to run over the whole. 
The matter may be put in twenty ways,—lead- 
ing all to the same conclusion. Take it, for 
instance, thus,—and as it affects one particular 
class. The written history of Art records, and 
its unwritten annals abound in, instances 
wherein the artist, committed to that hard 
battle for bread which has too commonly to be 
fought on his way to his final success, has 





owed to the timely sympathy of some generous 
patron the aid which turned the battle at the 
time, and made the final success possible. The 
final success itself gives incidents of value to the 
work of Art by whose medium the aid came, 
which it was far from possessing at the time 
when the aid was given; and then, the artist, by 
this bill, turns round on the benefactor who be- 
| friended his hour of need, and claims to have 
_ reserved to himself all the eventualities. He 
| who bought the smaller values which were all 
| the poor artist had to sell, finds the prosperous 
| artist claiming, as against him, the larger values 
| which his seasonable patronage was the means 
of creating. He who purchased when others 
stood aloof, sees himself divested of rights 
growing naturally out of his purchase, the 
moment they become of value to others.— 
Can it be believed, that friends of rising 
Art, such as many whom we could name, 
will not have these things in mind on some 
future oceasion when a career may be in 
the balance? Is not the artist, by these enact- 








ments, deliberately shutting a doo i 

himself on the path by whick be has SP ee 
forward to his fame? Will the sympathy of 
generous men with the efforts of a Ot 
profession be proof against this sordid inter- 
pretation of the bond between them ?’—The 
copyright clauses of this bill reall appear as if 
they might have been framed with an express 
view to severing that bond for ever. 

It seems to us, that the whole difficulty is 
solved by adopting, under legislative sanction, 
the other view of the case :—by attaching the 
copyright to the work as its incident, and making 
it follow everywhere, unless arrested by express 
stipulation. Let the buyer, prima facie, bu 
all,—and the seller recover as much of that al 
back by the terms of his contract as he can. 
In this way, all classes of purchasers are saved. 
He who will not consent to buy less of a work 
of Art than all the properties that belong to it 
will have the right as fe chooses to understand 
it, by law, and must pay for it accordingly :— 
and he who is willing to be a party to beneficial 
reservations in the interest of the seller, will 
buy so much less as he may choose to contract 
for, and naturally recover himself by virtue of 
a less price. 

Before leaving this part of our subject, let 
us devote a few remarks to a certain practice 
that has arisen out of the unsettled conditions of 
copyright law,—and which is one of those prac- 
tices hinted at by us, in the outset of this article, 
as being in some degree answerable for the far 
worse practices that in a worse sense imitate it. 
We allude to the right which the artist has 
claimed, or at any rate practised, to copy for 
sale an original work of Art from his own hand, 
after he had once sold and been paid for it as 
such. To us this practice,—unless where it was 
distinctly understood, that the right to do so 
had been reserved at the time of the purchase, 
or where permission was given afterwards,—has 
always seemed entirely indefensible. This is 
something more than a mere dealing with the 
materialities of a picture or a statue :—by this 
practice, one of the essentials is invaded. One 
element of value in an original work of Art, is, 
its unique quality ; and the destruction of that 
uniqueness by unauthorised repetition, it is 
difficult. to distinguish from piracy. We feel, 
that the pirate might be likely to quote it in 
his own defence, if hard pressed. We feel, in 
any case, that this existence of a variety of 
copies of a picture from the same hand has 
helped him, as we have said, to his opportunities 
as a piratical dealer in copies, and complicated 
the difficulties of his pursuit and detection. This 
claim to multiply, for the artist’s benefit, out ofa 

roperty sold to another, is the claim which we 

ave stigmatised as too extravagant for accept- 
ance in the sale of a horse.—Weknow, ourselves, 
of cases in which the artist, satisfied that his 
labour and his art had been already reasonably 
remunerated by the first price o tained, has 
accepted froma second purchaser a smaller 
price, as so much more ained out of the same 
work of Art, over and above the estimate. 
In such a case, the early purchaser suffers 
a double wrong,—first, from the reduction 
which the new original makes in the value 
of Ais original, (for under such circum- 
stances, both works are originals, and both 
are copies),—and secondly, by the excess of 
price paid by the copy wronged over the copy 
that wrongs it.—The matter becomes even 
worse, when we remember, that artists who 
make these repetitions from their former works, 
and take the price of a single thought over an 
over again, hen employ another—and inferior 
—hand than their own to do all the work of 
the repetition, except only the finishing. —We 
know, that the practice to which we are 0b- 
jecting has the sanction of honourable names, 
—the names of men who would not assert & 
right in which they did not faithfully believe. 
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But all such questions of right should have 
their distinct definition under the new copy- 
right law.—Really, if an artist may reserve 
wers of repetition and reproduction of all 
inds over the work of Art which he sells, we 
do not very well see what it is that the pur- 
chaser does buy. He might just as well, we 
think, for the future, content himself with a 
proof impression “ from an incised plate :” 
— that is, if there are to be any more proof 
impressions, or impressions at all, after this bill 
shall have passed into law. : ° 
For, as we have said, the —— by which 
this bill aims at tying up the hands of the print 
publisher, demands, also, the anxious attention 
of the artist body. It might really seem as if the 
inconsistent objects of the framers of this bill 
had been,—first to give to the artist a term of 
valuable copyright in his works,—and then, to 
render the copyright valueless :—to secure to 
hin a uneelie capable of being carried into 
open market,—and then, to shut up the market. 
The artists, having made one mistake by 
vesting the Mirveen | absolutely in themselves 
for the purpose of engraving, would appear 
to think it logical that they should make another 
by alienating the engraver. The measure be- 
fore us is framed on the model of Dr. Kitchener’s 
prescription for oa with a salad. Careful 
instructions are given by the eccentric Doctor 
for the preparation of the compound,—and end 
by a direction to throw it out of the window! 
— To imagine that, under the restrictions which 
this bill proposes to enact, the print publisher 
will continue to enter liberally into those 
speculations on the works of modern artists 
which have yielded to the artist himself so 
large an addition on his money profits, and so 
brilliant a form for the extension of his fame, 
is to overlook the free genius of modern 
commercial enterprise. Look at the parlia- 
mentary fetters which the printseller is ex- 
pected to wear,—or, to exchange them for 
two years’ imprisonment, and hard labour,— 
or, to carry his capital and his labour into a 
freer market! If the artist, with his know- 
ledge of what a respectable print publisher is, 
and of the course of respectable print-selling 
business, will just run over the clauses of this 
enactment, he will be very likely, we think, to 
break out into exclamation with old Lear :— 
“Who put my man in the stocks ?” 
Before the publisher, under the proposed act, 
may publisha single impressionfrom “an incised 
plate,” he must give public notice how many 
such impressions he means to call proofs ;—or, 
if he shall fail to give such notice, it is to be 
enacted by law, that no more of these impres- 
sions shall be proofs than fifty. These fifty, 
or such larger number as the publisher may claiin 
by previous advertisement, are to be numbered 
consecutively from one upwards,—and each is 
to have its number conspicuously marked on its 
surface. Like hackney cabmen, each proof is 
to carry a badge, and be compelled to show it. 
—The great merit of this Loislative set of 
arrangements is, that it carries us back towards 
the babyhood of principle, “ and dallies with the 
innocence of Art-love like the old time.” 
The effect will be, to give an artificial scale 
of values, having no reference to the fact 
of value, to the impressions taken ; and number 
twelve will be a better copy than number 
twenty by act of parliament. Of course, as 
regards the actual fact, the value of a print 
consists not in its being either number twelve 
or number twenty,—but in its being a im- 
pression ; and as regards this matter, the free- 
trade principle would Jeave the purchaser to 
take care of himself, and assume his capacit 
for doing so. But the print clauses of this bill 
proceed, in the old inanner, on the supposition 
that the public are children, and must be led 
bythe haud. It is assumed, that the purchaser 
does not know a good impression when he sees 


ee ee ential 


it,—and also, that the publisher has an interest 
in serving him with a bad impression if he can. 
Accordingly, a certain number of all impressions 
taken from an incised plate shall henceforth be 
“commendable ” by label. Fifty shall be 
good, by law,—and no more. ‘The public are 
warned against the fifty-first. If the publisher, 
justified only in its beauty, shall call ¢hat a 
—} he shall expiate his offence by two years’ 

ard labour, and a fine of ten pounds.—What 
child’s play is all this!—and what publisher 
can be expected to pay in future the large 
sums that have heretofore been given to en- 
gravers of first-rate eminence, for a plate that 
is thus to pass under the old and elsewhere 
discredited protection law, and have its sale 
forcibly kept down by legislative enactment ? 
—Were it even true, according to the pleasant 
fiction of this bill, that an act of parliament 
could confer a virtue on impressions, the legis- 
Jation that limits the accredited copies of a 
work by Cousins, or by Doo, to fifty, is, in its 
way, a distant imitation of that spirit—called 
by the more liberal genius of our time, Vandalism 
—which occasionally strikes off a small number 
of impressions only from an engraved plate, 
and then breaks up the steel for the purpose of 
enhancing their value-—We- have a firm con- 
viction, that Parliament will refuse to retrace 
its steps in the direction by these clauses indi- 
cated ;—and will leave the trade in prints after 
works of Art to adjust itself, like the trade in 
any other commodity. 

So, with the enactment which makes it penal 
to have aplate that needs repair touched on by 
any other band than that which originally 
engraved it. Something like a copyright in- 
tention is, of course, discernible under this 
restriction ; but a little consideration may con- 
vince the artist body that its principal effect, 
after all, will be, the difficulty which it will 
throw in the publisher’s way. If, after a 
very large price ep been paid to such an artist, 
for instance, as Mr. Cousins, for a first-rate 
engraving, the publisher may not keep his 
plate in such working order as shall enable him 
to take off impressions enough to cover the 
outlay, and to yield the profit with a view 
to which the outlay has been ventured on,— 
then, for the future the outlay will not be in- 
curred. There will be an end of the enter- 
prise which by the engraver’s means brings so 
many of the best works of modern artists into 
our homes. If this work of repair can be 
done only by the original engraver’s means, 
then the publisher is at the mercy of the 
original engraver, to whom he had already paid 
so large a sum for his Art. Suppose such 
original engraver to be elsewhere engaged, or 
out of the way, when wanted,—the plate is 
stopped, and the speculation destroyed.—In 
this age of minute mechanical certainty, the 
skilful engraver may work, for repair, ou another 
engraver’s lines, and the work to every reason- 
able intent remain the original engraver’s, still. 
—We cannot but believe that Parliament will 
infer, that the publisher who paid the large 
price to begin with, has a continued interest in 
the integrity of the plate, and knows that he 
will secure his market best by keeping his im- 
pressions worthy. ; 

Into the question of registration raised by 
this bill,—on which the Society of Arts and 
their reporter are at issue,—we have not left 
ourselves space to enter. ‘The main thing about 
which we are concerned, is, the principles in- 
volved :—a question of means like that of regis- 
tration may be left to the practical solution 
which it will receive in a committee of the 
House of Commons. Certainly, there seem to 
us all the difficulties in the way of a complete 
copyright registration of works of Art which | t 
the Society perceive,—while, as certainly, we i 
do not see how, without ae the 
evidence is to be obtained on which copyright 


protection must rest.—As we have said, how- 
ever, this matter may stand over until questions 
of more pressing importance shall have been 
settled. 

Let us conclude, by affirming, with great 
earnestness, that, as the course of our duty has 
carried us over the whole field of this argu- 
ment, we have been more and more struck by 
the extreme peril to which the bill before us is 
exposing the interests that it assumes to pro- 
tect. We rise from our task with a very 

reatly enhanced sense of its importance. If 
the artists will but reflect on the nature of pro- 
perty, they will perceive beyond the possibility 
of a doubt that they must be narrowing the 
circle of their purchasers. If, to use the low 
class of illustration which the spirit of the bill 
Suggests,  : will examine, with the know- 
ledge that they unquestionably possess, the 
machinery by which, as producers, they come 
practically into relation with the Art-consuming 
world, they will see, inevitably, that they are 
putting clogs on all its wheels. In fencing 
their rights by act of parliament, they are 
building up the fence so high, that the world 
on whose commerce with them the value of 
those rights depends will refuse to come over 
it. By Me of iste. bag? freedom of sale, 
they are depreciating the thing they have to 
sell. The principle of Art Copyright is re- 
fined upon by some of the provisions of this bill, 
till its practical worth nearly disappears in the 
rocess.—But, that is not all,—nor the worst. 
Ihe whole Art-feeling is lowered by the 
clauses that do most mistaken duty in this 
most injudicious bill. It was already the 
taint of Art in this country of ours, —preventing 
the more frequent attainment of Art’s higher 
reaches,—that it is too much of a trade, and 
too little of an inspiration. Men take to it as 
they do to any otber calling,—as a means of 
livelihood, not as the means of a revelation. 
The lofty spirit in which alone Art’s master- 
piecescan have been conceived, is lowered by too 
much going into the market. The old Greek 
Muse takes modern apprentices,—and trains 
themup tothe worship of Mammon. “The fine 
gold” has “become dim,” through too much 
of the world’s alloy.— In our day and land, we 
know, something of this must be. The wants 
of life are at war with its spiritualities,— 
and must have a part conceded, that they may 
not take all. The higher natures that “live 
not by bread alone,” yet do live by bread. 
With the immense majority of mankind, even 
an Art must be a trade,—and the Art that is 
also a trade, must have its patrons. But, while 
we admit, and provide for, the trading element 
of Art, as we expressly pe to do by the 
wholesome clauses of this bill, we most earnestly 
denounce the sordid temper of others of its pro- 
posed enactments,—a temper which sets up the 
trading spirit as supreme in the Art temple, 
and subjects Art to it as its bondsman. 
And, while we recognise the artist’s need of 
the patron, we urge strongly the wisdom of 
not alienating the latter by an onslaught on all 
the reasonable conditions of his patronage. 
Our own life is spent in the service of Art,—a 
willing service, most earnestly paid ; and we 
are sure, that, both in its dignity and in its 
interests, Art will suffer by the clauses of this 


bill. ‘The growing love of Art which is abroad, 
the artist will be wise, in all senses, to con- 
ciliate by all means in his power,—and mad, 
in the worldly sense, if he affront.—For his 
sake, and for the sake of the cause which he 
resents, we can } 
mm as such revision, before it reaches 
the House of Commons, or in committee of 
that House when it gets there, as may secure 
to the artist that copyright which he most 


but hope, that this bill 


ustly seeks, and by means that shall not rob 
him of the fruits of such copyright when at 


last he shall have obtained it. 
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ORIGINAL DESIGNS, 
AS SUGGESTIONS TO MANUFACTURERS, ETC. 


Tue three designs which occupy this page have been 
supplied to us by Mr. W. J. Mickey, the master 





able by many classes of manufacturers. The designer 
considers them applicable to ornameutation in white 


of the Schooi of Art at Burslem, a chief town of the 
Staffordshire Potteries. It is of so much import- 
ance to have in this locality an artist competent to 
the task of directiug taste and promoting the judicious 
education of students, that we may earnestly rejoice 
to find a gentleman presiding over its Art-schools, 


ve 











who is not only able to give instructi i 
direction toa right end, but who is dealoous of Se 
culating as widely as possible the knowledge he has 
acquired, 

These designs speak for themselves, they are sug- 
gestions for many purposes, and may be made avail- 
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and gold; one of them having especial reference to | therefore recommend to Messrs. Ker and Binns, of 
“ imitations of Limoges enamel,” and which we may 


Worcester, several of whose later productions mani- 
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fest considerable excellence in that style. 
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Such 
designs as these are indeed much needed by several 


of our manufacturers; for, although “ the books” 
furnish many such, they have been largely drawn 
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upon, and the introduction of “ novelty” more simple 
and less severe cannot fail to be of advantage—not 
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\ Mr. 
wings may be referred to as cing | 





new ideas to old and established forms; we have no 
doubt of their being adopted: more than one manu- 
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facturer will have reason to thank him for suggestions, 
very effective in character and easy of application. 
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The three designs on this yo wens a 
» aD . 


by Mr. Goprrey SYKEs, Mr. 
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Italian arabesque style ;” the holders for the bottles | 
being of light open-work, springing from the centre 
stem, aud into these a coloured or opal glass socket 
is introduced to receive the bottle. Although manu- 
facturers of plated goods, both in Birmingham and 
Sheffield, are generally well supplied with artists, 
and it is certain they have been of late years pro- 
gressing in a right direction, there may be some by ' 


Government School at Kensington. It is exceed- 
ingly graceful, and not costly in character, being a 
very agreeable variation from works of the class, 
yet Preserving the indispensable characteristics which 
suggest its purpose. The object, it is obvious, is 
rs for the carver in wood. The bellows, to 

carved in wood, is designed by Mr. Godfrey Sykes, 





FiTzcooK ; they are suggestions, and may be made | cially addressed. The desi 
available by manufacturers, to whom they are espe- 
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article will be valuable. The object is one that 





for a silver cruet-frame 


is the production of Mr. H. Fitzcook ; it is in “the 


whom suggestions for improvements in this class of | usually presents difficulties not easily overcome. 














one of the masters of the school at Sheffield; the | be ) : 
ornamentation is based on the best models, and may | it is more particularly in 





The lectern is designed by Mr. Raimbach, of the 


be borrowed for objects other than that for which 
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rity CRYSTAL PALACE. © 


—_ 


Tus administration of Mr. Bowley, the new general 
manager of the Crystal Palace, seems to lave com- 
meticed auspiciously. His: first special attractions 
have proved themselves to be specially attractive, 
and there have already ap; indications of a 
general approval of the system of management now 
in operation. Mr. Bowley, ably supported by the 
directors, has won for himself this most valuable, as 
well as most gratifying encouragement, by promptly 
striving to impress upon the public the Gonvietion that 
his aim is to command their interest in the Crystal 
Palace by rendering it an object worthy of their in- 
terest. The great contrast between the past system at 
Sydenham and that which has been recently adopted 
consists in the present determination fully to develop 
what heretofore have been in so great a degree the 
latent qualities and capabilities of the Crystal Palace. 
No longer are the various courts and departments to 
be Jeft without that popular illustration which alone 
cau obtain for them’a permanent popularity. It 
has been our custom in all our exhibitions and 
muiseuins to rest contented with the mere fact of 
having first brought together certain objects, and 
then of having so arranged them as to produee a 
pleasing and harmoni eral effect. Visitors of 
all classes we have left absolutely to themselves, tu 
discover from high-priced catalognes just “that 
amount of information regpecting any exhibition 
that they might be able to elicit without any other 
guidance than their own faculties of perception and 
inquiry. The Crystal Palace, for some cdnsiderable 
time, has been so far an honourable exception to this 
prevailing custom, that its various courts and their 
conteuts have been fully and legibly labelled. But 
labels are not sufficient to enable the courts of the 
Crystal Palace either to conyey their teaching, or to 
impress upon the minde of visitors a juet idea of their 
interest and importance. Visitors to the Crystal 
Palace require to be told, and they also are particu- 
larly desirous of being told, what the courts contain, 
and what instruction they are in so peculiar a manner 
qualified to conyey. We rejoice to be enabled to 
state that at length arrangements have been com- 
pleted for the regular delivery of popular lectures, in 
the Crystal Palace, upon the courts and their various 
contents. It is also intended to include in the 
system of lectures the departments of manufactures, 
the machinery, and, indéed; the entire range of the 
Palace. We anticipate the ‘happiest results from 
these lectures, and shall watch their progress with 
the utmost interest. One thing is most important — 
that ‘the lectures should ly prove what they 
wen : be ; that is, that they should be brief, 
simple, strictly popular, frequently repeated, and 
co Gey illustrated, 5 (2 of chiger aim may, 
indeed, be also givén with advantage: bit these 
addyvesses can have reference ouly to certain classes, 
and comparatively speaking they must be prepared 
with special reference to both the tastes and ciréum- 
stances of exceptional audiences. It is more than 
probable, when ouce the lectures have become a 
recognised element in the administration of the 
Crystal Palace, that classes will be formed jn some 
suitable apartment in the building for the more 
systematic study of the courts. The departments of 
manufactures may derive more importaut advantages 
from these lectures than at first will appear to be 
probable. Not only may the manufactured objects 
exhibited thus become Getter appreciated than is 
eyo without some comment and explanation, 
ut manufacturers themselves may reasonably expect 
to derive from the same source maby most valuable 
suggestions. Indeed; time alone cau show how 
much latent power the Crystal Palace may bring to 
bear, in the way of impulse, upon all manufactures, 
and particularly stich as are in any direct manner 
dependant, upon Art. A” better clussification of the 
Various objects in cach déepartmeut of Art is & matter 
which will not fail to engage the thoughtful attention 
of those who are now at work upon the conrts. 
pe A classification, however, as would involve an 

“wah Fearrangement, could. not be accompli 
without great difficulty, and, under all Ps 1 
an questionable whether it would be altogether 
b rable. Awougst the changes not yet effected 
at which are in contemplation, with the view to 
their being speedily taken in hand, is the rex l of 
the pictures to the galleries in the immedi pet 
nediate neigh- 
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bourhood of the new Ganadian Court.; We have also 
heard that it is more ¢haf probable that a permanent 
2 of « ings may be expected to make its 

pearasée, which will both illustrate the history of 
this great art in'the various branches of its practice, 
and will contain a numerons and ever-increasing series 
of fine specimens of the engraver’s skill. There is 
one other point that appears to demand from us 
particular notice at the present time. This is the 
small newspaper, bearing the title of the Crystal 
Palace News, that is published (and also printed) 
weekly in the building. The directors have here an 
agency which they might with the utmost ease 
render available for effecting the greatest advantages 
to the Crystal Palace. This paper commands, even 
in its present singularly unfortunate condition, a 
widely-extended ‘sale, and there is a peculiar attrac- 
tion in it inseparable from the fact of its being 
produced before the eyes of the purchasers. Let the 
directors take care to have this’ paper well edited, 
as an organ of communication between the Crystal 
Palace aud the public, and we veuture to predict 
that another long step in advance will prove to 
have been taken towards promoting the best in- 
terests of the iustitution. Would it not be possible, 
without any uudue cost, to introduce i//ustrations 
into this paper? Such an additional attraction 
would be found eminently useful. 

We regret much that we cannot perceive ‘any 
marked indications of progress as regards the courts 
devoted to modern “Art-manufacture: we see no 
reason why each of them should not be a successful 
rival to thé Céramic Court, which is not only a 
most agreeable adjunct to the Palace, but a powerful 
teacher to all (and they are many) who study there ; 
while it certainly improves public taste by leading 
to a just appreciation of excellence. The directors 
have just issued an announcement that will perhaps 
go far to furnish these Art-courts: they announce 
an Art-union, to be called Tuz Crystat Patace 
Art-Union, the special purpose of which is to pro- 
duce and circulate pure and beautiful examples of 
British Art-manufacture. The prospectus does not 
at present say much; but it appears the council is 
to Consist of the directors of the Crystal Palace, 
and several noblemen and gentlemen, eminent as 
encouragers and promoters of Art, whose names will 
be published in due course; that the principal 
manager is Mr. Thomas Battam, jud., F.S.A‘; and 
that the “principle on which the Seiety is to be 
conductéd is that which has been héretofore fol- 
lowed by the Art-Union of London; the- Scottish 
Society for the Promotion of Art, andthe Att-manu- 
facture Association of Edinburgh;—or rather a blend- 
ing of the ‘‘ methods” of the three associations. 

We shall be in a better position to deal with this 
subject when the project is in a more forward state ; 
but we wish it well, and shall gladly aid it. ‘The 
Art-Union of Loudon is utterly inefficient for all 
useful purposes; and the only other societies —except- 
ing two or three minor and insignificaut institutions 
in provincial towns—are those which exist in Scot- 
laud,—two of them being for pictures only; the 
other being exclusively for objects of manufactured 
Art: these have prospered greatly—finding a large 
proportion of their subscribers in England. 

It is certain that the resources of the Crystal 
Palace are very powerful to mature such a scheme, 
aud to make it practically useful: there are few men 
—perhaps there is no man—so well informed as to 
the capabilities of the British Art-producer, as Mr. 
Battam ;-although his special vocation has had refer- 
ence principally to ceramic art, his intercourse has 
been considerable as regards every other branch of. 
manufacture: we therefore cannot doubt that under 
his direction the subscribers will be sure to obtain 
works of unquestionable excellence, not ouly in 
reference to the objects distributed to the subscribers, 
but to tHe costlier “ prizes” derived from the sur- 
plus of the subscriptions. 

_ If the Edinburgh Society has succeeded in obtain- 
ing—as we understand it nearly ten thousand 
subscribers, there is no.reason why a similar society 
in London should not obtain a much larger number. 

But, as we have intimated, we shall treat this 
subject at greater length when it is more fully ripe : 
we may now, however, regard it as one of the proofs 
that-a- more intelligent spirit, and a more active 
energy, are prevailing over the direction of the 
Crystal Palace ; from which the shareholders and 
the public will derive proportionate benefit. 
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THE INFANT CHRIST. 
Carlo Maratti, Painter. “- _ Lecomte, Engrager, 
Bize of the Picture, 3 ft. 4 in. by 3f-she 2% 
Conse Monares or Maratta, as he is cal 
zi, is considered a8 ‘the last inter of | 
Roman school—that school of vhickt the “ divine 
Raffaelle” was the head, and which gave birth to ao 
many illustrious artists. He was born at Camurano 
in the Marquisite of Ancona, in 1625, a period when 
the art of painting was rapidly’ passing, in Italy, 
into a state of decadence. “Maratti was one of the 
few whose genins and talents helped to sustain it 
some years longer from the comparatively fallen 
condition which has rege overtaken it, for 
in Art, as in all else, the glory of Italy is engraven 
on the monuments of her dead: her vineyards and 
her olive-grounds, her valleys and mountains, are as 
beautiful and as picturesque, her lakes as placid, 
her skies as blne, as they ever were in’ the hour of 
her loftiest pride; but the dwellers in the land are 
another race than that whom the civilised world 
delighted to honour; they have become “a poor 
epitome of former greatness.” : 

At the age of twelve Maratti evinced such taste 
for the art of design that his parents sent him to 
Rome, where he entered the school of Andres 
Sacchi, under whom he studied several years, and 
became his most distinguished pupil. “The early 

rt of his life,” says Lanzi, “ was devoted to copy- 
ing the works of Raffuelle, which always excited his 
admiration; and his indefatigable industry was 
employed in restoring the frescoes of the “great 
master in the Vatican and the Farnesina, and pre- 
serving them for the eyes of posterity—a task 
requiring infinite care and judgment.” . By the 
constant study of these and other works of Raffaelle, 
of the paintings of the Caracci and of Guido, he 
formed a style peculiar to himself, and acquired 
during bis life-time the reputation of being oue of 
the first painters in Europe, though his talent is 
decidedly inferior to that of any oue of his great 
predecessors. His easel pictures consist chiefly of -” 
madonnas, saints, and holy families; commissions 
for works of this kind were’so numerous, that fhe 
artists who were his contemporaries, and particu- 
larly Salvator Rosa, considering him incapable’ of 
producing anything of a higher order, sarcastically 
called him Carluccio delle Madonne. is friend 
and preceptor, Sacchi, in order to afford his pupil 
the opportunity of refuting the charge thus implied, 
procured him a commission to paint @ picture for” 
‘the Battisterio of St. John of Lateran ; he selected. 
as his subject “ Constantine destroying the Heathea 
Tdols,”. and produced a work which silenced ‘the 
caluinnies of the euvious, and was esteemed one 
the most able paintings of the period. This work 
procured him the notice of Pope Alexander IV., 
under whose auspices, and the patronage of his. 
successors, Maratti became the most popular artist 
in Rome. His best pictures are those painted in 
the earlier period of his life, when he followed the 
style of his master, Sacchi; he afterwards adopted 


a less dignified mamer, bnt one, nevertheless, that, > 


gained many admirers, from its care and correct 

The most celebrated picture by Maratti.is the. | 
“ Martyrdom of San Biagio,” at Genoa: others held |). 
in good repute are the “Death of St, Francisy “/) 
Xavier,” in the Charch. of St. Ges, Rome; ttm 
engraved by J. Frey; the altar-piece in the Church. 
of San Carlo, Rome; the “ Baptism of Christ, 1, 
the Church of Sunta Maria degli Angeli, Rome, 
copied in mosaic in the basilica of St. Peter’s; the 
“Adoration of the Shepherds,” a fresco im. © 
palace of Monte Cavallo, Rome; and a “ Virgia 
and Child with St. John,” in the Dresden Gallery. 
Of his pictures in England, and others on the coa- 
tinent, we shall find occasion to speak hereafter. 

The “Infant Christ” is ‘a good example of the 
artist’s style in subjects of this class; the figure is 
well drawu, pleasingly expressed, and very me 
nously coloured : it is circumstanced in a blaze 
warm, mellow light, and surrounded by a W 
‘of flowers delicately and truthfully. painted, by. 
another hand it is presumed: the depth aud rieb-- 
ness of their colours stand iv powerful contrast to. 
the’ soft, shadowy presence which the mange 
encircles. The picture is in the Collection 
Windsor Castle. 


——— 
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THE BOOK OF THE THAMES, 


FROM ITS RISE TO ITS FALL, 





BY MR. AND MRS, S. C. HALL. 





Part XIX, 


ye wew—the situation of which near the water-side 
f might induce one to seek for its etymology from the 
word key or quay”—has been variously written at 
various times, “‘ Kayhough, Kayhoo, Keyhowe, Keye, 
Kayo, and Kewe.” Lysons, half a century back, de- 
scribes its greenhouse as famous, being 140 feet in 
length ; and Darwin, about the same period, pictured 
its garden as “a crowning glory :”— 










* So sits enthroned, in vegetable pride, 
Imperial Kew, by Thames'’s glittering side.” 


The historian and the poet, could they rise from their graves, would see with 


wonder and delight the greenhouse and the garden of to-day, filled with the | 


floral beauties of a hundred lands—miles of walks among flowers under glass. 
Inasmuch as there is an admirable and cheap guide-book for the use of visitors, 
compiled by the accomplished Curator, Sir William Hooker, we are relieved 
from the necessity of details descriptive of these beautiful gardens and con- 
servatories : it will suffice to say that, although still the property of the Crown, 
and in charge of the Board of Works, the public are freely admitted every 


day, under a few needful restrictions; that the privilege is enjoyed by very | 


large numbers daz/y; and that the result fully bears out the belief, that where 
advantages are given to “the people,” they are neither lost nor abused by 
carelessness or cupidity. Cases of impropriety are rare, while it is certain that 
health, instruction, and gratification, have been derived from the means thus 
generously placed at the disposal of all. 

Between Richmond and Kew there is no bridge; there are, however, three 
ferries, one of which we have pictured as a very picturesque “bit.” It is that 
which leads to Isleworth, and is called the Rails-head Ferry, a name it obtained 


RAILS-HEAD FERRY. 


before the introduction of those iron ways which now conduct tourists from 
London to the far-famed “ Hill,” and thence to “ regal Windsor.” 
_Although we do not delay the voyager by describing the gardens, we ask 
him to visit the ancient and venerable palace, famous during 
** Good King George's reign ;” 


and interesting now, although it is lonely and without inhabitant—standing as 
a striking and somewhat gloomy monument to record the liberality of the 
sovereign and his successors, who gave the adjacent grounds to the people. It 
was once the property of Sir Hugh Portman, “ the rich gentleman who was 
knighted by Queen Elizabeth at Kew,” and was built during the reign of 
James I, although it retains very little of the style of architecture of that 
period, being of red brick, but exceedingly plain and without ornament. In 
1781 it was purchased by George III.; his queen, Charlotte, died there, and 
during many years it was the favourite suburban residence of the royal family. 

U nder the superintendence of her Majesty, the grounds were “ ornamented 
with various picturesque objects and temples, designed by Sir William Chambers ; 
among which is one called the Pagoda, in imitation of a Chinese building, 
49 feet in diameter at the base, and 163 feet in height.” No doubt this was 
4 marvel at the time of its erection: it is still a conspicuous object from all 
adjacent parts, and the temples are attractions judiciously distributed. 

It is more than delightful to escape at this season from the turmoil of the 
hot, dusty, London world, to the peculiar serenity and beauty of Kew: the 
gardens are so full of interest, so varied, so suggestive, and so instructive, that 
«much larger space than we ean devote to the subject would fail to convey 









au idea of the treasures they contain ; we are willing, therefore, to let fancy go 
back to the time of Queen Charlotte, whose love of nature laid the foundation 
of that which now yields—sometimes to thousands in a day—so much of 
health, pleasure, and information. The square red “palace”—which her 
Majesty loved sufficiently well to select as a residence, above all others, after 
the death of her beloved husband—seems lonely and silent in the midst of that 
fragrant paradise, where trees are bursting into bloom, and birds are pouring 
forth the rejoicings that specially belong to the “sweet month of May ;” but 
there is no difficulty in peopling it with “the great” of the past, and seeing, by the 
light of history, the beautiful and brilliant family that once held court 
* Beside the Thames at Kew.” 


In those days the “gardens” were, like the palace, the exclusive property of 
the Crown: but when the former ceased to be a “ royal residence,” our Queen, 
desiring to enlarge the circle commenced by Queen Charlotte, devoted the whole 
of the estate to the frnits of botanical research ; and it was finally determined 
that the public should be admitted daily. Thus the “gardens at Kew” may be 
ranked amongst the great teachers, as well as the healthful luxuries, of the people. 
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KEW PAI ACE. 


It is delightful to see how truly this privilege is enjoyed by the various 
classes who visit Kew: the humble, but well-dressed artizan and his family 
are generally “taken” with the beauty of the grounds and the marvels of the 
“ House of Palms ;”’ brilliant ladies, whose dresses rival the flowers in variety 
of tone and colour, linger in the houses, or enjoy the charming promeuades 
under shadows of lofty trees ; the botanical student pores over the “ specimens,” 
both in the beds and in the houses—too often, while alive to what is rare or 
curious, forgetting the Jeauty of the “wonderful works of the Creator.” 
Long after the mere pleasure-seeker has returned to London by the rail or the 
river, you may observe two classes of persons lingering in Kew Gardens, the 
mere botanical student, and the artist, sketching for popular botanical publica 
tions that add so much to the interest and the information of our drawing- 
rooms. Foreigners are especially delighted with Kew Gardens ; the vegetation, 
the absolute green—so vigorous and fresh with us, is never so bright on the 
Continent as it is in England ; and however rare and wonderful the collections 
are in foreign lands, there is usually a slovenliness in their display, which no 
English gardener could endure: our lawns excite the especial admiration of 
strangers, who are lavish of praise of our “ good order” and “arrangement.” 
To thoroughly appreciate “‘ Kew Gardens,” they should be repeatedly visited ; 
the changing seasons vary the character of their loveliness; there is always 
something fresh to admire, something new to learn; and though the “new 
museum” is so totally devoid of architectural excellence as to be a blot where 
it might have been a beauty, yet its contents are of the greatest value and 
interest, and such as lead from the threshold of science by paths which the 
research and learning of great botanists render comparatively smooth and easy. 
“ Kew Green” is one of the most “quaint” and peculiar “ bits” of scenery 
within ten miles of the metropolis. The church may be taken as the principal 
feature—a clean, bright, stately English church, neither new nor old, flanked 
by uoble trees, and a broad and somewhat deep pond, set in the brightest 
grass, intersected by gravel walks—all looking as if the foot of man had never 
pressed the one or trodden down the other. This “green” is irregularly 
“ flanked” by houses of all heights and qualities ; some trellised, some bare and 
stately, others hid away in the bright foliage which climbs their walls; some 
standing boldly forward, others receding modestly behind trees. on 
The church stands on the west side of the green; it is not an old building ; 
its grave-yard contains the graves of several remarkable men, among whom 
may be named Gainsborough and Zoffany. Gainsborough was never a resident 
here: he resided for many years at Schomburg House, Pall Mall; it was at o 
own request that he was buried at Kew, beside the grave of his old a ‘ 
Kirby: but Zoffany lived in = a Strand-on-the-green, whic 

joi ridge on the Middlesex side of the river. j 
ave beige at J Kew is a comparatively modern structure. —- — 
a pleasant ait fortunately takes away from Kew and its river walks ; e se 
« Brentford’s tedious town:” hence, in Middlesex, there is little to claim at a 
tion until we approach Chiswick, while, on the Surrey side, we pass —_ " 
the side of osier beds, with nothing worthy of notice until Mortlake is reached. 
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“The name of this place has been generally supposed to be derived from 
mortuus lacus, or the dead lake ;” in Domesday it is called ‘‘ Mortlage.’ 
Cromwell House, one of its attractions, has been recently pulled down : it is 
erroneously described as a residence of the Protector; but Mr. Lemon, of the 
State Paper Office, informs us that in the collection there are several letters 
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KEW BRIDGE. 


dated thence by the Lord Henry Cromwell, of the reign of Henry VIII. The 
famous Dr. Dee, the astrologer, was born and resided here, and here he 
once received a visit from Queen Elizabeth ;* here also was the first tapestry 
manufacture in Eogland; it was established in 1619, by Sir Francis Crane ; 
to this cireumstance we are probably indebted for the possession of the famous 
cartoons of Raphael, purchased as copies for the artizan. Leading from Mort- 
lake are byways to Richmond and to Kew, through low and ill-drained grounds, 
principally market gardens: here and there, however, we meet some valuable 
manor-house, seated in solitary and aristocratic grandeur, amid groups of 
ancient and wide-spreading cedars, 


MORTLAKE CHURCH, 


Mortlake Church is in part a very ancient edifice, dating so far back as | 


1348, although the earliest date on the building is 1543:+ the outward door 
of the belfry is, however, said to be the only remaining part of the original 
structure, It is full of interesting monuments, 

That portion of Barnes which is called the Terrace immediately succeeds 
Mortlake; it is a pretty and pleasaut row of houses, chiefly let as lodgings, 


pad resents the incident in his very curious diary. The queen, who believed in-his 
P uc ~ oloey eo ¢ 
cyt ee om ye seeing for herself the spirits he conjured in 
stood to the west of the church, but the funeral of the astrologer’s wife had not been 
verformed two hours before, so her majesty would not enter the house, but 
ver coach, assisted | ; t 
discoursed to her. 

+ This date is on a stone ove r the belf 


¥ the Earl of Leicester, and stood beside the church wall while Dee 


ey door, inscribed “ Vivat R. IH. 8.” 


ace, at Richmond, to Dr. Dee's house, which | 


alighted from | 


the place being much in favour during the summer months. 
further back from the river—a straggling village, 
rounding a poud. Some parts of the church are said to be as old 

the time of Richard I.* The old “house,”—Barne-Ehus,—in which Qu > 
Elizabeth visited Sir Francis Walsingham, where lived Sir Henry Wyat 
where some time resided the poet Cowley, is one of the famous points of the 
district. 

Until we arrive at Putney, there is nothing to detain the touri 
leaves Barnes, unless he desire a peep at po the “cozy” ies ae 
Castelnau Villas; we must, therefore, conduct him into Middlesex and ask 
him to land at Chiswick, proceeding thence to the hamlet of Hammersmith 

There are few localities in the vicinity of London so interesting as the prett 
and pleasant village of Chiswick ; its principal attraction is the charming a 
very beautifully decorated mansion of the Duke of Devonshire, with its delicious 
grounds and gardens. “The house was designed and erected by Richard 
Boyle, Earl of Burlington, whose skill in architecture has been proved by his 
works, and whose encouragement of his favourite science greatly promoted the 
progress of that taste which has since produced so many fine architectural 
examples in this country.” The model which the architect generally followed 
| is that of the Villa Capra, near Vicenza, the designer of which was the famous 
Palladio. It ismagnificently furnished, and contains a collection of rare and 
valuable pictures. Here Charles Fox died, on the 13th September, 1806; and 
here George Canning “ put ou immortality,” on the 8th of August, 1827. 

The interest of Chiswick House is, however, surpassed by the church and 
church-yard of the village. In the former the architect, Kent, the associate 
of Lord Burlington in the adornment of the house and grounds, reposes in the 
vault of his patron ; aud here there is a fitting monument to Charles Whit- 
tingham, the printer, whose skill and taste gave to the Chiswick press a fame 


; The village ]j 
with a cluster of aig ms 


HAMMERSMITH BRIDGE. 


that “went over the world.” The grave-yard contains the ashes of many 
persons of note: the imperious Duchess of Cleveland here mingles with com- 
mon clay; here “repose the remains” of Cromwell's daughter Mary ; here 
Holland, the actor, Garrick’s friend, exchanged his motley for a winding 
sheet; here Lord Macartney, the pioneer to China, rests from his labours ; 
here calmly sleeps a man of marvellous genius, the exile Ugo Foseolo; 
here lies the painter Loutherberg ; and here, still speaking from his sculptured 
tomb, reposes the great artist, William Hogarth. The monument was erected 
by a subscription among his friends ; and contains the epitaph by Garrick :— 


** Farewell! great painter of mankind, 
Who reach'd the noblest point of art ; 
Whose pictur’d morals charm the mind, 
And throngh the eye correct the heart. 
If genius fire thee, reader, stay ; 
if nature touch thee, drop a tear; 
If neither move thee, turn away, 
For Hogarth’s honoured dust lies here.” 


| At Chiswick, Hogarth lived, died, and was buried; and his house—in which 
| his predecessor was Sir James Thornhill, and his successor the excellent and 

accomplished clergyman, Cary, the translator of Dante—still stands, a place of 
| pilgrimage, as his home, who, “ while he faithfully followed Nature through all 
| her varieties, and exposed with inimitable skill the infinite follies and vices of 
the world, was in himself an example of many virtues.” + 





| Mrs. Ann Baynard was buried here on the 10th June, 1697: we read in Lysons that 
| “* she was so fond of the study of divinity that she learned Greek to read St. Chrysostom 
in the original; besides which she had numberless other accomplishments, on which, 3s 
she possessed them in common with many young ladies both of that and of the present 
| age, I shall not enlarge.” There is not now the least trace of her monument, which was 


| at the east end of the church-yard. The inscription is copied from Aubrey :— 
“ Here lies that happy maiden who, often said 

That no man is happy until he is dead ; 

That the business of life is but playing the fool, 

Which hath no relation to saving the soul ; 

For of all the transactions that 's under the sun, 

Is doing of nothing—if that be not done, 

All wisdom and knowledge doth lie in this one.” 

¢ Vide “ Pilgrimages to English Shrines :—the Tomb of Hogarth.” By . 

Also “ Tombs of English Artists :—Hogarth,” by F. W. Fairholt, Art-Journal, April, 
As these papers are fully illustrated, we do not give engravings here. 


Mrs. 8. C. Hall. 
1858. 
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We might linger long, and with advantage, in this the most interesting of 
the many grave-yards of England, in which repose the ashes of the great ; but 
we must resuine our voyage, glancing at “the Water-works,” one of the 
metropolitan supplies of “ pure water,” and landing at the graceful suspension 
bridge which crosses the Thames and conducts to Hammersmith. * 

The name of Hammersmith is not found in any record prior to the reign of 
Elizabeth, yet it is now a populous suburb of the metropolis ; for, although distant 
some five miles from Hyde Park Corner, there is scarcely any interruption to 
the line of streets that leads to it through Knightsbridge and Kensington, Its 





HAMMERSMITH CHURCH. 


pretty and picturesque church dates no further back than the reign of 
Charles I. It was built at the cost of Sir Nicholas Crispe, merchant of 
London, a loyal adherent of the monarchy during the coutest between the 
Crown and the Parliament. 
placed under an effigy of Charles I., at the base of which is a pedestal surmounted 
by an urn. 
“Within this urn is entombed the heart of Sir Nicholas Crispe, Knight 

and Baronet, a loyal sharer in the sufferings of his late and present 

Majesty. He first settled the trade of gold from Guinea, and there built 

the castle of Cormantine. Died the 26th July, 1665, aged 67 years.” 

In the church-yard are many monuments with foreign names, servants in the 
household of the Margravine of Anspach, who once inhabited Brandenburgh 
House—a house which became famous as the residence of Queen Caroline, the 
wife of George LV. It was razed to the ground very soon after her death. 

We resume our voyage, and passing between banks on which are several 
graceful villas, although generally the land is low and cannot be healthy, we 


come in sight of the ugly strnetnre—ungainly piles of decaying wood—which, | 
crossing the Thames, unites the villages of Putney and Fulham. Both these | 


villages are famous in history, and we must delay the tourist while we visit 
them. Let us land at Putney, first noticing that group of houses, in the centre 
of which is one that is familiar to all the “oarsmen” of the river, the well- 
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TH? STAR AND GARTER, PUTNEY BRIDGE, 


known “ Star and Garter,” 


: The 
ge has been sketched to include one of the most conspicuous, though 
~s : 1€ most picturesque, objects in this part of our course—the club-house of 

ie London Rowing Club, the largest association of amateurs that has ever 


the head-quarters of several aquatic clubs. 


—e on the Thames in connection with this healthful recreation. It has 
been recently erected at considerable cost; and if the popularity of this club 
continues to increase as it has done during the last two years, it will, we 
imagine, soon be found too small for the accommodation of its members. 


* The bridge was constructed 
Ri. ucted i » designs > » 
of William Tierney Clarke, n 1828, from the designs, and under the superintendence, 








His history is touchingly told in an inscription | 





“ Putney,” according to Lysons, “is in Domesday called Putelei; in subse- 
quent records it is spelt Puttenheth, or Pottenheth.” The village leads up-hill, 
| through a street of good villa houses, to Wimbledon and Roehampton. It has 
an old church, and is famous as the birth-place of three remarkable men : 
West, Bishop of Ely, the son of a baker here; Thomas Cromwell, Earl of 
Essex, whose father was a blacksmith in the town; and Gibbon, the historian. 
The tourist will derive greater interest, however, from a visit to the Middlesex 
side of the river, anc that interest will continue almost unbroken until he reaches 
| London; along its Surrey banks are to be seen only objects that blot the 
| landscape, however much they may add to the solid wealth of the country ; 
| for, excepting a group of very ugly and cheerless, though costly, domiciles, 
that have replaced as many quaint old dwellings of a by-gone time, and which 
| skirt the river immediately after leaving Putney, there is but a succession 





| of factories and small cottage houses, which serve to shelter labourers and - 


| artizans ; unwholesome-looking swamps divide the space with yards, and quays, 
and waggon-sheds, auxiliaries to manufactories of gin, soap, starch, silk, paper, 


OLD SUMMEK-HOUSE AT BATTERSEA. 





candles, beer, and vitriol—the first-named and the last being no doubt mutually 
dependant for aid aud assistance. Such is the only picture to be contemplated 
| all the way; it includes long, straggling Wandsworth, and longer and still more 

straggling Battersea, both with modern and ugly churches, that of Battersea 
being especially odious, inasmuch as it is thrust forward almost into the current, 

and it is impossible to avoid looking at an object, in producing which, the 
| architect seems to have studicd how far it was in his power to render it repug- 


| nant: we, therefore, pass rapidly over the Surrey side of the Thames between 

| the bridges at Putney and Battersea, a distance of perhaps three miles, preserv- 
ing, however, an old “ bit”’ of the scenery, which may serve to show its peculiar 
character—a mingling of the antique with the grotesque, relics of old grandeur 
in combination with squalid poverty—picturesque only in pictures. 

We breathe more freely as we cross the bridge and enter the village of 
Fulham ; resting awhile, it may be, at the venerable and still comfortable inu, 
which was there “ beyond the time of legal memory,” to enjoy a chat, perhaps, 
with Phelps, the veteran waterman, who still plies his “ trim-built wherry,” 

‘and is even to-day a good specimen of what his class were long ago, before 
the application of steam and the omnibus deprived them of their fare rights, 
and made mockeries of the privileges of —“ jolly young watermen.” Voyaging 
down stream, however, there are a few houses upon the banks which may not 
be passed without a word of comment. ‘The first is Craven Cottage, once 
the residence of Walsh Porter, and in later times of Sir Bulwer Lytton; we 





FULHAM CHURCH, 


recall the days we have passed there with more than mere pleasure. The 
Bishop’e Palace succeeds—from which one good man has recently been removed 
to a vault in the neighbouring church, to be succeeded by another who has 
already made the country his grateful debtor ; the house that has “a gothic 














































































look” is Prior's Bank; we know not who dwells there now, but not many 
years ago it was the residence of “a pair of friends,” who made it renowned, 
pot alone for genuine and liberal hospitality, but for refined elegance, and as & 
new birth-place of the graces, the whims, the amusements, and the “teachings 

of that “olden time” of which the mansion externally and internally professed 
to be a copy. The place is hallowed in the memories of many men of letters, 
of art, and of wit, who had, and gave, enjoyment there: Prior's Bank will find 
a place in the biographies of not a few “ celebrities” of the nineteenth century. 
In a little group of small cottage houses close beside, lived Theodore Hook 
during the greater part of his life; a history of this small dwelling might fill 
a volume; it has been removed to make way for a hideous bridge (uglier, if 
possible, than its neighbour), by which a water-company carries supplies to 
London ; while the Yoriek of so many “ tables” sleeps among a crowd of right | 
reverend prelates, in a retired nook of the church-yard close at hand. The 

church and church-yard will largely repay a visit; in the latter repose the | 
ashes of forty bishops, so at least says the cicerone of the place; but the series 

may begin with Irkenwald, that bishop under “ Sigibert, king of the West | 
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(CHELSEA CHURCH, 


Saxons, and Conrad, king of the Mercians,” to whom Fulham —then called 
Fullenhanne or Fallenholme, which signifies ro/vervm domus, “the habitacle 
of-birdes or the place of fowles,”’—was originally given, Be they forty, more or 
less, however, among these pillars of the English church are men of whom the 
British nation will be for ever proud; men of learning, virtue, and piety ; 
honour to their memories; he must be of a cold heart and of a dead imagination 
who can stand unmoved in this small area of tombs, where sleep in death Sher- 
lock and Lowth, and many others, “ whose works live after them,” and to 
whose graves tens of thousands yet to come will bow in grateful homage. 

Between Fulham and Chelsea, to which we now hasten, passing by several 
graceful villas, we arrive at “Cremorne,” a popular place of amusement that 
has taken the place of old Vauxhall; but an object of far higher interest soon 
greets the voyager; it is the hospital in which the old and worn soldiers who 
have served their country, repose after their toils. We have first, however, 
to row under Battersea Bridge: like that of Putney, it is coarse and unseemly 
and inconvenient in character; all its defects being brought into strong relicf 
by the beautiful structure which now crosses the river a little lower down. 

We must step ashore at Chelsea; for this locality is fertile of useful sug- 
gestions and interesting associations. 

Iyndsay Honse is seen on the left, and its old history is full of interest, 
enhanced by the records of later residents: here the painter, Martin, lived and 
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Sik THOMAS MORES | 


worked ; and near it, the great artist, Turner, died—ungracefully, to say the 
least. But associations multiply as we pass London-ward. A “narrow lane 
such as we still see sometimes at port towns, leads to the venerable church. 
rhe monument to the memory of Sir Hans Sloane ox cupies the east corner 
of the church-yard. The church and many neighbouring localities derive 
tuterest from associations with the history of that great and good statesman 
Sir Thomas More. At his house, in Chelsea,* the eighth Harry frequently visited 


°° 

The house stood some distance fron 
how stands the Moravian burial ground 
their water gate More stepper 


1 the river, at the back of Lyndsay House, where 
The gardens reached to the Thames, and from 
into the barge that carried him to the Tower. 
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his “‘ beloved Chancellor,”—“a house neither mean nor subjec , 

magnificent and commodious enough,” with gardens “ wesdattilly charley 
with “ green meadows and woody eminences all around.” Here the Abbot of 
Westminster took him into custody for refusing to “take the king as head of 
his church ;” and for denying the king’s supremacy he was beheaded on Tower 
Hill. He had anticipated his death: and had caused his tomb to be made in 
the church at Chelsea; whether his body was interred there is doubtful: but 
the place is full of memories of him of whom it was quaintly said :— : 

** When More some time had chancellor been, 
No more suits did remain ; 


The same shall never more be seen, 
Till More be there again.” 


A few yards farther—leaving to the right the pretty pier at which steam-boats 


rn 





CHEYNE WALK. 


ply every ten minutes, and where a few of the old watermen still linger—we 


| reach that famous row of “ good houses,’ known as Cheyne Walk *—one of the 


most memorable “ bits’’ that skirt the river-side from its rise to its fall. 

A few steps onward, if we are foot passengers, “a row” of a hundred yards if 
we are yoyagers—passing on the left the old “ Physic Garden,” bequeathed, in 
the year 1673, by Charles Cheyne, Esq., Lord of the Manor of Chelsea, to the 
company of Apothecaries for a term of years, and afterwards purchased and 
presented to them by Sir Hans Sloane—and we reach the long-renowned 





CHELSEA HOSPITAL: SIDE VIEW. 


Hospital of Chelsea. We picture the side view, as it is seen on ascending or 


descending the river. Assuredly there are few who cress the Thames to visit 
either the railway station at Battersea, or Battersea Park, who will pot 
their attention directed to this deeply interesting monument of an age whic his 
unhappily suggestive less of pride than of humiliation: but of which tl of 
home for battle-tried and weather-beaten soldiers is one of the — 
points; where for two centuries the brave men who receive grateful proofs of a 


nation’s gratitude tell— 
“ How fields were won.” 


* Our view of Cheyne Waik is taken from the centre, looking towards Loedon. oe 
first house on the left, with the old sign-board in front of it, is “ Don wy ae in 
house,” a place much renowned in the days of Queen Anne, and cclebented by 3 Salter 
his Tatler. Himself and other wits of the day patronised its proprietor, James bali 
whom they christened “Don Saltero;” he had been servant to Sir Hans ee 
opened this house in 1695, with a collection of curiosities, the refuse of v4 ape 
tion, calling his house * the Museum Coffee-house.” It was greatly added to a for 
gifts, and this “eminent barber and antiquary,” as Steele styles him, became hung from 
his “ curiosities.” The walls were covered with glass cases, stuffed ee os how " 
the ceiling, and a ‘catalogue of the rarities to be seen,” published, * price * A vee of 
it is a singular specimen of what were popular curiosities a century ago :— k eoayne 
Solomon's Temple ;” “ Job's tears which grew on a tree, wherewith oe “ trap,"— 
necklaces ;” “ a giant's tooth ;" “a young frog ina tobacco-stopper; is a things. 
are among the “curiosities ;"’ with which, however, were mixed really cartous © there 
Pennant mentions having been taken there when a boy, and that his father nance D 
Richard Cromwell, “a little and very neat old man, with a most placid counte ‘ 
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Tuts year’s commemoration of the “old masters” 
is as interesting as the celebration of any previous 
occasion, although among the Dutch pictures we do 
not find examples so signal as sometimes appear in 
these selections. “ Pre-Raffaellism” is complimented 
in the number and excellence of the productions of 
those men who were Pre-Raffaellites because they 
could not help it—men who lived before, contem- 
poraneously with, and after, the “ divine master.” On 
looking at the list of contributors, we find Mr. Barker 
an exhibitor of not less than sixteen pictures, all 
painted within a hundred years of each other—that 
is, within a period beginning about the middle of the 
fifteenth, and ending about the middle of the six- 
teenth century; and really among these are some 
remarkable pictures in singularly fine preservation. 
We have just hung in our national collection an 
‘Isotta da Rimini’—that is, a supposed portrait of 
this lady, by Pietro della Francesca, when, lo! there 
appears amoug Mr. Barker’s pictures a portrait posi- 
tively asserted as the veritable study from the face 
of this lady. Of the two we certainly prefer that in 
the National Gallery. If Isotta da Rimini sat for 
two such portraits, she must have died a victim of 
the art; indeed, she seems here somewhat out of 
health. Are we to be disappointed of a controversy 
anent these two pictures >—is there nobody that has 
seen either of them on Francesca’s easel, in his paint- 
ing room just behind the Orsanmichele? By Orto- 
lano there is an admirable altar-piece—‘ St. Sebas- 
tian, St. Demetrius, and St. Rocque.’ The nude 
figure is wonderfully painted, and not less so are the 
draperies of both the others, and the armour of St. 
Demetrius. Of the works of Leonardo a feature is 
made, but the productions attributed to that great 
master are of very diverse quality, Lord Ashbur- 
ton’s ‘ Infant Saviour and St. John,’ as to the figures 
of the two children, we never see without much gra- 
tification, which would be greatly enhanced had the 
lamb harmonised with the children, but it is so offen- 
sively grey, as to suggest a doubt that Leonardo can 
have left it thus. There are extant other pictures, 
bearing the name of this master, which have been 
painted from the same mode) that has supplied the 
Saviour here. ‘The Last Supper,’ after Da Viuci, 
copied by his pupil D’Oggione, has been contributed 
by the Royal Academy ; and we rarely see this pic- 
ture without wishing that some one of the academi- 
cians who could draw feet would remodel these too 
massive nether extremities; but, nevertheless, this 
copy, asa faithful trauscript of what the picture was, 
1s even now more valuable than the original. The 
* Head of one of the Apostles,’ and ‘ Head of the 
Saviour,’ apparently fresco studies, are attributed to 
Leonardo, but both appear to be fragments of com- 
positions which have been destroyed. If they be by 
Da Vinci, the works of which they formed a part 
must of course be known. There are, moreover, 
works by Botticelli (who is flat and dry enough for 
the wildest enthusiast), Crivelli, Credi, Signorelli, 
Palmigiani, Bartolomeo, Titian, Maratti, Correggio 
—in short, examples to which attach names among 
the most famous in the annals of painting. There 
1s one picture, however, we cannot s without 
remark ; it is No, 34—‘ Giorgione, his Mistress, and 
Pupil,’ said to be by Giorgione, and one of those 
belonging to Mr. Barker. This is the picture of the 
Manfrini collection, of which Byron so rapturously 
writes, ending— y 
“Tis but a portrait of his son, and wife, 
And self; but such a woman—love in life !” 


In Byron’s admiration of the lady we do not at all 
concur; she is the heroine of many essays, but in 
all there is a vulgarity and a heaviness in the person 
wtih must have been caught from the life. She is 
the same from whom Titian painted his ‘Flora,’ a 
pleture that hangs “on the line” in the Venetian 
school in the Palazzo Vecchio, at Florence, the 
master’s most brilliant essay in colour. It is she 
oe dresses her hair in the Venetian school iu the 
" uvre, and who figures as the Virgin in some of 

tlan’s sacred subjects. As Titian and Giorgione 
were contemporaries, she may have been painted by 
both; but she is called here the mistress of Gior- 
a ob Mes works she is called the mis- 

itian. As Giorgione died young, she ma 

have been the mistress of each pot acne fag But 


| 
} 


this is quite enough to base the question, “Is the 
picture by Giorgione or Titian?” A portrait of a 


| man, No, 45, the property of the Earl of Warwick, 








| is attributed to Dosso Dossi. ‘There are not many 


of the productions of this painter existing, but 
those which we have had opportunities of examining 
are very different from this, having been, as to the 
faces, finished with a rich glaze. In the middle 
room we are surrounded by examples of the Low 
pee Ag rg with a slight qualification of every- 
thing in the wide cycle of painting. There are 
Teniers, Berghem, Ruysdael, Backhuysen, Rem- 
brandt, Van der Neer, Van der Heyden, both the 
Van der Veldes, Wouvermans, Both, Hobbima, &c., 
aud some of the works are of the rarest excellence. 
There is a small landscape by Ruysdael, with an oak- 
tree, charmingly pencilled, but dark—dark ; and the 
ground is so obscure, as to be quite invisible in its 
forms. No. 59, ‘ Brick-making,’ by Teniers, is a 
curious and a bald subject, which he must have 
painted to commission. “ ‘Cattle and Figures,’ A. 
Van der Velie, is a work of much sweetness, in the 
feeling of Berghem. No. 68, ‘Landscape and 
Figures,’ Both and Berghem; harmonious in colour, 
and beautiful in composition. There is more elegant 
sentiment in Both than in any other of the Dutch 
masters. A ‘Scene on the Ice,’ by Cuyp, has but 
little of the exquisite feeling of the famous picture 
in the Sutherland collection. No. 70, ‘The Do- 
gana, Venice,’ Canaletto, is remarkable for local 
truth; and it is curious that this man, so earnest in 
verifying his buildings, should satisfy himself on his 
water surface with a flick of the brush so insufficient 
to represent a ripple. No. 75, a pleasant river 
scene, by Van der Capella. No. 79, ‘The Interior 
of St. Peter’s,’ Pannini, with the exterior, by the 
same painter, are excellent references for the cos- 
tume of the period. No. 81, ‘A Dutch Town,’ Van 
der Heyden, is a marvellous instance of finish with 
breadth. No. 85, ‘Head of a Man,’ by Denner, re- 
markable for its transparent glaze. No. 91, ‘Sea- 
shore,’ J. Ruysdael, is one of the few coast or sea 
subjects which Ruysdael painted. So vigorous, 
however, were they, that Turner has imitated one of 
them in his picture which he called ‘ Port Ruysdael.’ 
No. 97, ‘ Landseape— Moonlight,’ Van der Neer: so 
like all the other compositions of the artist, that 
when we see one all the others are readily determin- 
able. There are two Rembrandts of admirable 
quality—Nos. 100 and 102, ‘A Goldsmith of Ant- 
werp, and ‘ Rembrandt’s Mother:’ the former is 
very like one of the recent acquisitions in the National 
Gallery, but a finer picture; and the latter is a re- 
plica of Lord Overstone’s old woman with the ruff, 
but here hands are introduced, which had much 
better been omitted, so large and coarse are they. 
The south room is always an omnium gatherum, 
containing specimens of all, with a dash of English 
Art, and containing as curiosities, landscapes by 
Rembrandt and Reynolds. There are on the screen 
two wondrous miniatures in oil—a portrait of a lady, 
by Isaac Oliver, and Thomas Howard, Duke of Nor- 
folk, by Holbein; a ‘ Head of a Priest,’ said to he 
by Van Eyck; and by F. Bol, a portrait of a lady, 
the property of J. H. Mann, Esq., surpassing the 
utmost refinements of Rubens and Vandyke; No. 
132, ‘Maria, Duchess of Gloucester,’ Sir Joshua 
Reynolds; ‘ Landscape and Figures,’ Gainsborough : 
and really when we look at Gainsborough’s works, 
we cannot help thinking that when Reynolds eulo- 
gized him as a landscape painter, he meant that he was 
too good a figure painter. No. 136, ‘ William Caven- 
dish,’ “the Loyal Duke of Neweastle,” by Dobson, 
is quite equal to Vandyke. No. 137, * Evening,’ 
by R. Wilson, is a charming mellow picture. No. 


150, ‘A Sleeping Child,’ Hilton, is the sweetest of | g 


that painter’s works we have ever seen; and the 
next number, a landscape by Nasmyth, is worthy to 


PICTURE SALES. 





MATTERS more immediately pressing on our atten- 
tion compelled us to omit Tost month our usual 
notice of the sales of pictures by auction. ‘The fol- 
lowing have taken place since our last report : — 

A collection of water-colour drawings, belonging 
to the late Earl of Harewood, was sold by Messrs. 
Christie and Manson, at their rooms in King Street, 
on May Ist: it realized £1520. ‘The only examples 
to which we think it necessary to allude are :— 
‘A View of Snowdon,’ Girtin, 45 gs.; ‘A Corn- 
field,’ Dewint, 103 gs. ; ‘ Windsor Castle and Eton 
College Chapel,’ Sir A. Calleott, 54 gs.; and six 
beautiful drawings by J. M. W. Turner: ‘ Harewood 
Castle,’ an early eee 50 gs. ; ‘ Kirkstall Abbey,’ 
with the waterfall, also an early drawing, 62 gs. ; 
‘Westminster Abbey Chapel, north of the Choir,’ 
104 gs.; ‘A Castle in Northumberland,’ 104 gs. ; 
‘ Pembroke Castle,’ one of the finest drawings made 
by the artist, 200 gs.; ‘Lake Scene in the north of 
Italy,’ 265 gs. Among a variety of pictures sold 
afterwards were several excellent specimens of the 
elder Crome, of Norwich; of which a ‘View of 
Yarmouth Jetty,’ realized 55 gs. ; ‘The Blacksmith’s 
Shop,’ 80 gs.; a ‘ Landscape,’ 78 gs.; ‘ The Willow 
Tree,’ 100 gs.; ‘Lane Scene,’ 120 gs.; ‘ Wood 
Scene,’ 135 gs.; and ‘The Stone Quarry,’ 150 gs. 

The sale of the small gallery of ancient pictures, 
about twenty in number, belonging to the Tate Mr. 
W. Hope, of Paris, attracted a large number of 
connoisseurs to the Rue Drouot, on the 11th of 
May, the character of these paintings being of 
the highest order as regards several of them: the 
following is a list of the principal works, and the 
prices they brought :—‘ Landscape—Sunset in 
Autumn,’ Clande, bought by Mr. Hope from the 
Erard collection, £880; ‘A Water-Mill,’ from the 
Héris collection, £1620—it was reported that this 
fine picture was purchased for England; ‘Girl in a 
Red Boddice,’ a celebrated example of Jan Steen’s 
pencil, from the Perigaux gallery, £420; ‘De- 
parting from the Hostelry,’ Wouvermans, from 
the Erard collection, £600; ‘The Meadow,’ Paul 
Potter, a small, but exquisitely beautiful picture 
from the collection of the Duchess de Berry, 
£805; ‘A Man in a White Shirt,’ Teniers, the 
younger—a picture well known by this title, 
though it contains several figures in an alehouse— 
also from the collection of the Duchess de Berry, 
£860; a ‘Holy Family, with Elizabeth and the 
Infant John,’ ascribed to Rubens, but considered 
doubtful, £168, from the Erard collection; ‘The 
Music Lesson,’ ascribed to Terburg, £80; ‘ Dutch 
Interior,’ Slingelandt, from the De Berry collection, 
£160; ‘ Féte Qhampétre,’ Dietrich, from the 
Héris collection, £60; ‘A Young Girl at a 
Window,’ Van Dyck, or assumed to be such, 
£84, from the Perigaux collection; ‘The Angel 
and Tobit,’ Karel da Jardin, £120; ‘ The Dappled 
Horse,’ Paul Potter, very fine, £2280; ‘ Portrait of a 
Young Girl,’ Greuze, £225; ‘A Village on the Sea- 
Coast,’ Gudin, £68. 

The following pictures, amoug some others, were 
sold by Mesers. Foster, at their rooms in Pall-Mall, 
in the early part of re 4. they formed, we 
believe, a portion of the stock of Messrs. Lloyd :— 
‘The Death-bed of Cardinal Wolsey,’ M. Claxton, 
180 gs.; a copy, by C. Baxter, of Etty’s ‘ Coral 
Finders,’ 100 gs; ‘Harmony,’ J. Sant, 91 gs.; 
‘ Alfred in the Neatherd’s Cottage,’ Wilkie, 125 gs. ; 
‘The Enquiry—Scenery near Redhill,’ J. Linnell, 
195 gs.; ‘Preparing for the Chase,’ E. Isabey, 
230 gs.; ‘The Sick Boy,’ T. Webster, R.A., 220 
s.; ‘ Coast Scene—Fresh Breeze,’ C. Stanfield, R.A., 
265 gs.; ‘ The Tired Reaper,’ Sir E. Landseer, R.A., 
200 gs.; ‘Naples by Moonlight,’ J. M. W. Turner, 





be accounted among the gems of our school. ere 
is ‘Nelly O’Brien,’ by Reynolds, ‘The Family of 
King George III.,’ by Zoffani,;from her Majesty’s 
collection, with other examples of Van der Velde, 
K. du Jardin, Claude, Reynolds, Morland, Poussin, 
Teniers, Backhuysen, Canaletto, &c., which we see 
with much pleasure: indeed, we look forward yearly 
to the “old masters” as one of the most agreeable 
opportunities afforded us of making the acquaintance 
of those we had not before known, and of renewing 
associations with what have long been familiar 
to us. 





840 gs.; ‘ The Spanish Letter-writer,’ F. W. Topham, 
185 gs. The entire sale realized upwards of £6200. 
A collection of forty-five pictures, principally by 
the old masters, was sold by Messrs. Christie and 
Manson on the 15th of May; they were the pro- 
y of Mr. Sandars, of Taplow House, Berkshire. 
The most important specimens were— A small cabi- 
net picture by Poelemberg, representing a landscape, 
in which appears the Holy Family, attended by two 
angels, 65 gs.; ‘The Return of the Holy amily 
from Egypt,’ Karel du Jardin, 63 gs.; ‘View in 
Calabria,’ Salvator Rosa, 58 gs.; a grand classical 
landscape, in which the Temple of Vesta, at ‘Tivoli, 
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js introduced—beneath are two women, one milking 
a goat, N. Berghem, 210 gs.; an upright landscape, 
with cavaliers and ladies near the entrance to a 
garden, Moucheron and Van der Velde, 87 gs. ; ‘ The 
Birth of Adonis,’ Albavo, 81 gs.; an Italian land- 

, Both, formerly in the collection of Mr. J. 
Harman, 110 gs.; ‘Villa of Maecenas, Tivoli,’ R. 
Wilson, 48 gs.; a ‘ View in Norway,’ showing a 
river falling in a cascade between rocks, a very fine 
picture by Ruysdael, 215 gs.; a small painting in 
the best time of the master, A. Van der Velde, 330 gs. : 
it represents a landscape, with a female peasant 
bathing her feet in a stream—cows, sheep, and 
goats are introduced ; ‘ Portrait of Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds,’ by himself, bought for the National Portrait 
Gallery for 270 gs. (reference is made to this pur- 
chase under our “ Minor Topics”); ‘Christ healing 
the Widow's Daughter,’ Schiavone, 74 gs.; ‘The 
Magdalen,’ Titian, 500 gs.: this picture is one of | 





by auction, a number of water-colour 
stated to be the property of “an eminent collector, 
and including specimens of Stanfield, Roberts, W. 
Hunt, Topham, Turner, Cattermole, Carl Haag, 
T. S. Cooper, Poole, J. F. Lewis, Richardson, De 
Wint, F. Tayler, Linton, &e. &.” Among them it 
seems only necessary to point out —‘ The Woodman’s 
Daughter,’ W. Hunt, the landscape by J. D. Hard- 
ing, 51 gs.; ‘Exterior of an Irish Cabin,’ with a 
bagpiper and several other figures, F. W. Topham, 
110 gs.; ‘The Observatory,’ 32 gs.; ‘ Aquatic 
Sports,’ 37 gs.; ‘Northumberland Castle,’ 30 gs. ; 
three very small drawings by J. M. W. Turner; 
‘Views in Cashiobury Park,’ two larger drawings, 
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Colonel Baillie’s collection realized the large sum of 
£8256. 


On the 18th of May Messrs. Foster ~—— of, 
wings, 


inted by Turner for the Earl of Essex, 295 gs. ; 


PPonthill Abbey,’ also by Turner, and one of his 


three described by Ridolfi as having been painted | finest works in water-colours, size 40 inches by 274 
by Titian during his visit to Pope Paul III. at | inches, 225 gs.; ‘The Murder of the Duke of Cla- 
Rome: it was taken from the Farnese Palace when | rence,’ G. Cattermole, 52 gs.; ‘The Castle Moat,’ 
the French occupied Rome in 1800; a ‘ Landscape,’ | G. Cattermole, 30 gs. ; ‘The Water-carrier, Cerbara,’ 
Ruysdael, 250 gs. The amount realized by the | Carl Haag, 49gs.; ‘Cattle in a Landscape,’ T. S. 


whole of Mr. Sandars’s pictures was 3000 gs. 

The sale of the above was immediately followed | 
by the dispersion of Colonel Hugh Baillie’s gallery, 
cousisting of thirty-seven pictures, many of the 
highest quality, by Italian, Spanish, Dutch, and 
English masters. The best examples were—‘ Head 
of a Norman Peasant Girl,’ G. Newton, R.A., 110 
gs.; ‘St. Paul,’ ‘St. James,’ ‘ Archimedes,’ and a 
* Philosopher,’ four portraits by Ribera, 142 gs. ; ‘ In- 
terior of an Apartment’—a cavalier and lady playing 
at cards, a lady playing with a spaniel, aud a cavalier 
vear her, Netscher, 154 gs.; ‘ Portraits of the Arch- 
duchess Jeanue of Austria and Jeanne d’Archel of 
the House of Egmont,’ Sir A. More, 265 gs.: these 
portraits were formerly at Fonthill; ‘Head of 
Christ,’ a small finished study by Rembrandt, 61 
gs.; ‘Woody Landscape,’ a beautiful cabinet picture 
by Gainsborough, 210 gs.; ‘ Italian Lake Scene,’ R. 
Wilson, ‘‘a cabinet example of the highest quality,” 
as truly described in the catalogue, 365 gs.; ‘ Bon 
Balthazar, Infauta of Spain,’ exhibited at Manchester, 
oe 185 gs.; ‘Hagar and Ishmael,’ also ex- 
hibi at Manchester, a fine picture by F. Mola, 
200 gs. ; _ Marianna of Spain when Young,’ 
Velasquez, 220 gs., exhibited at Manchester; ‘A 
Breeze off Amsterdam,’ a very choice example of 
Backhuysen’s sea-pieces, 400 ys., exhibited at Man- 
chester; ‘ Noli me taugere,’ a large gallery picture, 
finely painted, by Tintoretto, 135 gs.; ‘ Portrait of 
Don Diego Ortez de Zuniga,’ the Spanish historian, 
Murillo, 185 gs.: the portrait is enclosed in a carved 
stone oval niche, with the arms above, and two Cupids | 





below; ‘Landscape,’ with a shepherd leaning on 
a staff, a flock of sheep reposing before him, a church 
and spire seen in the distance, Cuyp, “a very perfect | 
work of the great master,” 560 gs.; ‘The Daughter | 
of Herodias with the Head of Jobn the Baptist,’ 
staied in the catalogue to be by Carlo Dolci, but 
subsequently pronounced to be the work of Fran- 
cesco Furini, 95 gs.; ‘ Italian Landscape,’ peasants | 
with @ waggon, and a woman with cattle at the edge _ 
of a pool beneath a rocky height,—a very beantiful | 
example of the pencil of Pynacker, an artist whose | 
works are comparatively rare in England, £445; | 
‘The Due d’Olivarez,’ a noble whole-length portrait, | 
exhibited at Manchester, Velasquez, 570 gs.; ‘A| 
Romantic Landscape,’ with a stream of water falling | 
in a cascade between rocks, the banks on each side | 
richly wooded, the stem of a birch-tree lying partly 
in the water, near which a peasant family, with a | 
fishing-net, is introduced by P. Wouvermans, a 
picture of rare and brilliant quality, by Ruysdael, 
£1120; ‘Job visited by bis Friends,’ Salvator Rosa, | 
230 gs.: this noble chef d'auvre was formerly in | 
the Santa Croce Gallery; ‘ Portrait of Philip 1V.,’ | 
holding @ gun in his hand, in an upright landscape, | 
Velasquez, 145 gs.; ‘ Portrait of the Cardinal In. 
fanta Don Fernando,’ brother of Philip, Velasquez 
455 gs.: these fine life-size portraits formed panels 
in the Armoury at Madrid; ‘Virgin and Child,’ 
Murillo, 1500 gs.: this exquisite work has rarely 
been equalled by the great master for beauty of ex- 
pression and brilliancy of colour: it formed an im- 
~~ feature in the celebrated Altamira Gallery. 
—— prices paid for some of the above pictures 
show that genuine and good specimens of the old 





masters are still eagerly sought for by the amateur. 


Cooper, A.R.A., 45 gs.; ‘ Interior of an Apartment, 
with a Lady at Work,’ J. F. Lewis, 38 gs.; ‘ Inte- 
rior of a Turkish Harem,’ J. F. Lewis, exhibited in 


1850, 230 gs.; ‘ Frank Encampment in the Desert,’ 


J. F. Lewis, exhibited in 1856, 490gs.; ‘ Bolton 
Abbey,’ De Wint, 32 gs.; ‘Sophia and Olivia,’ the 
engraved drawing, F. Tayler, 40gs. This collection 
realized upwards of £2860. 


On the 20th of May, and two following days, 


the collection of pictures and drawings formed by 


Mr. John Miller, of Liverpool, was dispersed, with 


several other similar works, by Messrs. Christie and 


Manson, at their rooms in King Street, of the 
drawings we may point out:—‘A Hill-side Farm, 
Isle of Wight,’ J. Linnell, 30 gs.; ‘The Bass Rock,’ 


J. M. W. Turner, 110 gs.; nine small drawings by 


the same artist, namely,—‘ Rokeby,’ 37 gs.; ‘ Hou- 
goumont,’ 82 gs.; ‘Kelso,’ 40 gs.; ‘Edinburgh,’ 
51 gs.; ‘Cathedral of Milan,’ 45 gs.; ‘ Amphi- 
theatre at Verona,’ 44 gs.; ‘ Bermerside Tower,’ 
28 gs.; ‘Quai de Conti,’ 35 gs.; ‘Rye,’ 70 gs.; 
‘ Deal,’ 72 gs.; and the large drawing of ‘ Plymouth,’ 
engraved in the “ Southern Coast,” 110 gs.; ‘The 
Valley of Amberley,’ J. B. Pyne, 40/. 19s.; ‘ Lewes 
Fair,’ E. Dancan, 40 gs. ; ‘ Christ Preaching,’ a noble 
drawing by G. Cattermole, 120 gs.; ‘The Return 
from Hawking,’ the well-known work by F. Tayler, 
145 gs.; ‘The Greeting in the Desert,’ J. F. Lewis, 
160 gs. The principal oil- pictures were,—‘ A River 
Scene, with Buildings and ts,’ J. Linnell, 81 gs. ; 
‘Market Boats uolading,’ J. Linnell, 51 gs.; ‘The 
Drove of Sheep,’ J. Linnell, 260 gs.; ‘The King- 
fisher’s Haunt,’ J. E. Millais, 70 gs.; ‘ Italian Lake 
Scene,’ R. Wilson, 65 gs.; ‘ View in Devonshire,’ 
W. Miiller, 65 gs.; ‘Beech Trees and Fern,’ H. 
M. Anthony, 300 gs.; ‘Autumn Leaves,’ J. E. 
Millais, 550 gs.; ‘ Burd Helen,’ W. L. Windus, 
250 gs.; ‘Capture of the Inca of Peru,’ J. E. Mil- 
Jais, 50 gs. ; ‘Mary anointing the Feet of Christ,’ 
W. Etty, 55 gs.; ‘Dredge Boats,’ one of the finest 
works of the late W. Miiller, 250 gs.; ‘ Sabrina 
and Nymphs,’ W. Etty, 148 gs.; ‘ Wedding Cards,’ 
J. E. Millais, 112 gs.; ‘Hurley House, on the 
Thames,’ J. M. W. Turner, 125 gs.—an engraving, 
by R. Wallis, from this picture appeared in the 
Art-Journal for December, 1854; ‘View of the 
Tummell Bridge,’ J. M. W. Turner, 120 gs.; ‘An 
old Oak in a Landscape,’ J. Linnell, 60 gs.; ‘The 
Whale Ship,’ J. M. W. Turner, 350 gs.; ‘Van 
Tromp,’ J. M. W. Turner, 540 gs.; ‘Saltash, 
Cornwall,’ J. M. W. Turner, 410 gs.; ‘The Blind 
Girl,’ by J. E. Millais, which was included in the 
catalogue, was bought in, as we heard, for 300 gs. 
By far the largest majority of the “lots” were 
knocked down to the dealers in pictures ; but whe- 
ther they bought on their own account or as “ com- 
missions,” we have no direct means of ascertaining. 
Mr. Gambart was the largest buyer; almost the 
whole of the more important works fell to his 
bidding. 

At the sale, by Messrs. Foster, on May 24th, of 
a collection of water-colour drawings belonging to 
Mr. J. Palmer, ‘The Farm-yard at Strathfieldsaye,’ 
by W. Hunt, the largest work hitherto painted by 
the artist, realized 75 gs.; J. M. W. Turner’s 
‘Mount St. Michael, Normandy,’ 80 gs.; and his 
‘Old London Bridge,’ engraved by E. Goodall, 











195 gs. Mr. Palmer’s collectio 
mis m sold for upwards 
Among a number of pictures sold b 
Foster, J une 9th, were the following :—* Moa 9 
landscape, with cattle, T. S. Cooper, A.R.A., dated 
1850, 201 gs.; ‘ First Class,’ and ‘ Second Class,’ the 
pair of engraved pictures by A. Solomon, 420 gs. ;* 
Abraham and Isaac proceeding to the Sacrifice,’ J. T. 
Linnell, 280 gs. ; ‘Lear and the Fool in a Storm,’ 
W. Dyce, R.A., 100 gs.; ‘Coast Scene, near Hast- 
ings,’ C. Stanfield, R.A., 160 gs.; ‘The Village 
Bridal,’ H. M. Anthony, 200 gs. 





ART IN CONTINENTAL STATES, 


Paris.—The Gallery of the Louvre is now o 
to the public, and opinions are formed, but on 
openly expressed, as to the good or evil done to the 
* Rubens” paintings by the official picture cleaners. 
Some say, “‘ We never until now saw Rubens ;” 
others, ‘The pictures are ruined.” We believe a 
middle course should be taken: much dirt has been 
removed, and many beauties are revealed; but 
several of the canvases now look raw and un- 
finished. The paintings being all large, and hung 
high, it is diffieult to see them well; in some in- 
stances patches have been left uncleaned, in order to 
show what they were before the operation. No 
doubt Rubens and his school painted in a most solid 
manner; still some thin colour was applied, to 
finish and harmonise the parts: this seems to be 
entirely Peg and the paintings look glaring and 
crude, The Moniteur says, ‘‘ The restoration of the 
Flemish paintings is now finished ; serious deteriora- 
tions having manifested themselves in the series of 
the ‘ Galerie de Marie Medicis,’ the colour detaching 
itself from the canvas, and falling off. It was neces- 
sary,in order to preserve these fine works, to place them 
on fresh canvas: this operation necessitated that of 
taking off the old varnish, which has been done with 
the utmost care. The administration of the Louvre 
has seized the opportunity to clear away all the 
ancient retouchings, which had at different periods 
been added to Rubens’s work. We have thought 
proper to show these works in their actual state, with 
the injuries of time on them, and not such as the 
were with the injudicious retouches, and above all 
the several coats of yellow varnish which obscured 
their brilliancy. On several parts of Nos. 436, 437, 
440, 451, 453, 457, the old varnish has been left. 
No. 432—only half of this painting has been cleaned, 
in order to show in what state they were.” —Several 
paintings have been placed in the Galleries of Ver- 
sailles, amongst which are the large one of the 
“Capture of the Malakoff,” by Yvon; “‘Scurs de 
Charité,” by Appert; “Battle of Inkerman,” by 
Gustave Doré; * Donbenteesas of Salee,” by Gudin, 
&c., &c.—Two large bronzes, by Jacquemard, have 
been purchased for the gardens round the Louvre, 
now open to the public: they represent “ A Lion in 
search of a dead body,” and “A Lioness playing 
with a young Dog ;”’ they are life size.—The whole 
of the Louvre is to be renovated. The Emperor 
will in the meantime reside at the Elysée. The 

rivate garden in the Tuileries is to be much en- 
fe , and a gate opened on the terrace ; it is also 
said the building is to be raised another story, and 
the roof altered. Thus the fine old palace built by 
Philibert de Lorme, will almost undergo a complete 
transformation — The Government has purch 
the painting, by E. Delacroix, of “ The Death of 
Marcus Aurelius,” for the lamers ——— 
M. Z. Prevost is engraving, for the Govern ’ 
* Vierge au donatatre,” by Vandyke.—M. Theodore 
Lejeune remarks, 7 — y oe 
of paintings, that the evils of crac 
avolded by the following method :—Ist. Be very 

articular that the priming of your canvas wet 
ectly dry and hard; one priming 1s best. 2n . Do 
not load your painting with numerous glazings = 
scumblings. 3rd. The best pigments to SS 
good linseed oil well clarified, and rectified 8 wes 
of turpentine in equal proportions. -. — r 
solidly at first, letting your dead colour 7 

i i he shade. 5th. Do 

harden in the open air, and in the s in 
not rub the picture with oil, as is enetenett: 
order to make the parts sunken a u 2 
two of parts rectified turpentine, an -— 
copal varnish, the whitest possible, and use this a 
sparingly. 6th. Leave your paintings at yu oil 
without be poy The re m4 char spon ge 
is all dried out of a painting, } 3 
over ite surface : if well dried out, the water will he 
evenly ; if not, in drops. 











% ctures in this 
© The appearance of Mr. Solomon's two pi ae 
sale rather surprised us ; we thought any aoe ay t “4 


possession of the Marquis 
sohened them of the artist. Perha — Mr 
Bolomon may have painted duplicates.—{ Ep. 4.~- 
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THE NATIONAL GALLERY, 
“ COMPROMISED.” 





Ir is a recognised item in the estimate of 
British character, that, as a nation, we are 
fond of crotchets. We play with cant words, 
till we erect them into principles :—and the 
principle uppermost for action, with us, just 
now, is the one expressed by the, of late, fami- 
liar word, compromise. Of course, the principle 
has its logic, —and makes a show of argument. 
The British Constitution is said to have grown 
out of a succession of compromises,—and a sys- 
tem of compromise is insisted on as being the 
machinery by which it acts still. The cant of the 
day, is, that what is good for the whole, must 
be good for the parts; and that individual 
measures, like the great general scheme of 
government, are safe only when finally planted 
on the ground of compromise.—The doctrine 
involves a fallacy which nothing but the love 
of crotchet could conceal,—and generates an 
inconvenience which some day, we suppose, 
the people will find out. e grow our 
national crotchets at t cost,—which the 
nation has to pay both in loss of time and in 
waste of money. The last great compromise 
to which, as a people, we have been sum- 
moned, applies to the question of the National 
— so long debated in Parliament, and 
argued in these columns;—and it was an- 
nounced, by the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
in the discussion on the estimates for the 
British Museum, in the course of the past 
month. 

Such a case of inversion of principle—such 
an instance of a syllogism standing on its head 
—as this debate supplies, one has rarely the 
opportunity of referring to. The discussion is 
most curious, for the way in which it states 
the case in one direction, and then turns aside 
to avoid following it to its conclusion,—shows 
the principle wanted for use, and then puts the 
se ot Sone be po oy meses of the 

xchequer lays down very clearly the arguments 
that lead to a certain po hm and then contents 
himself with taking half—in a form which 
makes the half the inevitable foe to the whole. 
And this illogical conclusion is to muster, 
if the House will let it, under the title of the 
National Gallery compromise. 

The double proposition which came clearly 
out of the debate on the Museum estimates, on 
the 4th of June last, was,—the pressing neces- 
sity, that something should now at length be 
done in the matter of a National Gallery,—and, 
the pressing necessity for such a methodization 
of our various national collections as shall render 
all or any of them, the National Gallery amongst 
the rest, available for the best purposes to which 
they can be applied. The conclusion to which 
these two propositions point,—clearly indicated, 
as we have said, by Mr. Disraeli himself,— 
carries us irresistibly to Kensington Gore; 
where the people have an estate of their own, 
bought for a large sum of money, with an ex- 
press view to the meeting of these two propo- 
sitions. The fitness of the rendezvous is, how- 
ever, dwelt on by the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, only as the prelude to a proposal 
for its abandonment. Having carried our con- 
victions with him to Kensington, Mr. Disraeli, 
suddenly, in the figurative language of the late 
Lord Castlereagh, turns his back upon himself, 
—and upon us,—and ends by —" : us to put 
our convictions in our pocket, and sell back 
the estate at Kensington Gore ! 

© announcement, as we have said, grew 
out of the debate on the Museum estimates. 
The British Museum has been well described 
as “the most miscellaneous and comprehensive 
collection in the world,’—whose contents have 
; got together pretty much by chance med- 
ey, and consist of too much of everything, 





and not enough of any. While its cellars 
= under hidden treasures which its upper 
oors have not space to display,—the upper 
floors are openly encumbered by treasures 
which are especially wanted to the complete- 
ness of collections elsewhere. This happy 
ent has a double advantage :—it un- 
systematizes everything to which it applies,— 
and it multiplies the costly machinery by 
which the costly treasures of the nation are 
kept unsystematic. In January last, the Trus- 
tees of the British Museum passed a Reso- 
lution, to the effect that they are prevented 
by “great deficiency of space” from “the 
proper exhibition” of the multiplied ob- 
jects in “various departments” which they 
already have,—without taking into account the 
“future and p ive” increase of all the 
collections ;—and recommending,—not that 
these should be so weeded as to relieve the 
institution itself, and feed other institutions 
that are languishing for want of them,—but, 
the adoption of a plan of Mr. Smirke’s for lay- 
ing out more money in the purchase of land 
on the north side of the Museum, and building 
thereon, so as to enlarge the evil, and perpe- 
tuate the provisional. Meantime, as Lord 
Elcho says, the public money is wasted in 
making collections in duplicate, and even in 
triplicate. There is a mineralogical collection 
in the British Museum, and another in Jermyn 
Street. There is a botanical collection at 
the British Museum, and another at Kew. 
There is a collection of portraits in the British 
Museum, and another making in Great George 
Street. There is a collection of medisval art 
in the British Museum, and another at South 
Kensington, and a third in Jermyn Street.— 
How many things there are in the British 
Museum which a National Gallery should have, 
and which the Museum would gain valuable 
space by contributing, our ers, for the 
most part, know. 

We have said above, that, to remedy the 
want of space in the British Museum by an 
enlargement of its area, would be, to perpetuate 
the provisional ; because, we are satisfied that, 
sooner or later, this confusion must be cleared 
up.—In the p of common sense, we feel 
assured, that a day of system will come at last. 
The cause of logic in the matter is already 
visibly making way in the House of Commons.— 
** Government,” Lord Elcho said, “ must boldly 
face the matter, and methodize its collections.” 
—Lord John Rassell did not think, the Trus- 
tees would be justified in expending the sum 
required for building towards the north, 
“without looking into the whole subject.”— 
Mr. Gladstone was of opinion, that “these 
several collections could not be kept together. 
The time must come, when the question of 
separation would have to be met.” And the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer said—* It was in 
the various, almost the universal, character of 
that collection that the difficulties which the 
House had now to contend with found their 
principal origin; and he was afraid they would 
not be able to encounter the obstacles in their 

h until they simplified the contents in the 

useum.” 

Towards a final and systematic arrange- 
ment of the national collections, let us see 
what is said of the step that had been taken at 
Kensington Gore,—in the very debate which 
announces, so far as concerns its most impor- 


f i that step, and i 
ee Age we Mons # eg ten pn Fim ae of the Exchequer inaugurate once more 


the reign of the provisional !—To save the very 
important objects now in peril of sacrifice, we, 
for our parts, have done such earnest battle as 
we can. 
to aid, in this crisis of the contest? If so,— 
—- not, “let them kill the next Percy,” 
the 


by the minister himself by whom the announce- 
ment is made.—But, first, let us hear Mr. 
Gladstone.—“ He could not, as a trustee, or as 
a member of Parliament, recommend that the 
Government should make a demand upon 
the House of Commons for the purpose 
[of building at the Museum], without con- 
sidering what the public had been doing 
towards providing accommodation in other 


and the compensation to the Ri 
for ejection,—all necessary inci 
scheme. 
lost to the object by the abandonment of the 
fund offered by the Exhibition Commissioners ; 
and we have something like three quarters of 
a million for the nation to outlay, in order that 





quarters. In 1852 no less than £140,000 was 
= for the site of Burlington House, and in 
853 and subsequent years £180,000 was paid 
for portions of the Kensington estate. Thus, 
something like £320,000 had been laid out by 
the public in the acquisition of sites for this 
purpose. One of those sites was, the 
quantity of land—something like one hun 
acres—at Kensington, affording an immense 
amount of accommodation for objects of the 
nature now under discussion, and of which, u 
to the present time, only a small fraction had 
been applied to that purpose,—viz., the small 
portion upon which the new museum had been 
erected. The application of that small por- 
tion had been followed by most gratifying 
results. Both as to the number of persons 
who visited the Kensington collection and 
their demeanour, the result had been far be- 
yond what the most sanguine had calculated 
upon.”—The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
said :—“ Without space nothing effective could 
be done; and it was the want of s that 
had been the cause of the scattered position 
of our collections, and of our being unable 
to effect that convenient ment which 
was so necessary for the public accommo- 
dation. A great effort was made six years 
ago, when he proposed that the House of 
Commons should vote a sum of £180,000 in 
aid of a sum of equal amount, which was the 
balance left from the receipts obtained at the 
Great Exhibition of 1851. With that united 
sum, amounting to upwards of £300,000, an 
extensive portion of land at Kensington was 
purchased, with the idea that there would be 
an opportunity of our scattered collections 
finding a home where they might be seen to 
great advantage by the public.” 

Well, then,—the end of all this is to be, 
unless Parliament will step in to the rescue, 
that strange non sequitur to which we alluded 
at the outset of this article. The beneficial 
partnership between the Exhibition Commis- 
sioners and the public,—deliberately considered 
and formally ratified by the people’s represen- 
tatives, and to the credit of which the Commis- 
sioners brought in a capital of nearly a couple 
of hundred roast pounds,—is now, it seems, 
to be dissolved, in obedience to an outery which 
sets logic at defiance, and to arguments which 
are almost swept away by the breath that states 
them. The Exhibition Commissioners, accord- 
ing to the compromise proposed by the Chan- 
ole of the Exchequer, are to pay back the 
money contributed by the nation to the partner- 
ship fund; and on the fine site once secured to 
the country, and with the money of which they 
would have made the country a free gift, to 
carry out their objects as they can alone,— 
while the country builds its new National 
Gallery in the smoke!—The estimate for en- 
larging the gallery on its present site, as fur- 
nished? to the Treasury by the Commissioners 
of Works, is £500,000,—including the re-in- 
statement elsewhere of the barracks, which 
will have to be removed, of the Workhouse 
buildings, and of the Baths and Washhouses, 

— Academy 
ents of this 
Add to this amount, the large sum 


liament may stultify itself, and the Chan- 


Will the House of Commons come 


mselves ! 
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FROM THE STATUE BY J. H. FOLEY, R.A. 


ORNAMENTAL IRON CASTINGS. 





| ENGLAND may, in a peculiarly appropriate manner, 


—when considering the position which she holds 


Waew the Royal Commission charged with the | among the nations,—designate this as her Iron Age. 


daty of ing out the erection of the “ Palace of | 
Westminster’ * had determined upon the iutroduc- | 
tion of sculpture as part of the internal decorations 
of this noble edifice, a statue of John Hampden 
was among the earliest works destined to find a 
within its walls. And who, from the long 
roll of British worthies, could have been selected as 
showing a higher title to such distinction, than he 
who was one of the first to resist, in his place in 
Parliament, the impulitic, arbitrary influence of a 
well-meaning but misguided monarch ? 

John Hampden, eldest son of William Hampden, 
of Hampden, in Buckinghamshire, was born in 
Londou, in 1594, and succeeded in his infancy to 
the estates of his ancient and respectable family. 
He was educated first at a grammar-school, at 
Thame, in Oxfordshire, whence he proceeded to | 
Magdalen College, Oxford. In 1613 he was ad- 
mitted a student in the Inner Temple, and made 
considerable progress in common law, but never, 
as it appears, practised atthe bar. Having married 
at the early age of twenty-three, he retired to his 
estates, and for some years continued to lead a 
country life, entering enthusiastically into the sports 
of the field, aud other amusements of the age in 
which he lived. There were signs, however, in the 
political world of coming events calculated to dis- 
turb the internal tranquillity of the kingdom ; and 
of these signs Hampden was not an indifferent ob- 
server, He became ambitious of a seat in the par- | 
liament in which Charles I. was reluctantly com- 
pelled to summon ; the borongh of Grampound, now | 
disfranchised, first elected him as its member, and, 
subsequently, he was chosen three successive times | 
for Wendover, a borough which is also now dis- | 
franchised. He was then elected by the consti- 
tuency of Buckinghamshire, and sat for that county 
in the “ Long Parliament.” Hampden’s first resist- 
ance to the arbitrary proceedings of the king was 
at the close of Charles’s second parliament, when, 
on his refusal to contribute to the loan demanded 
by the monarch, he was committed to prison, but 
afterwards liberated, with several other recusants, 
unconditionally. The attempt to levy ship money, 
in 1636, was also resisted by Hampden, and pro- 
ceedings were in consequence instituted against him 
on the part of the crown. Ten of the twelve judges 
before whom the case was argued, in the Exchequer 
Chamber, gave judgment against him. Many indi- 
viduals, especially among the Puritans, anticipating 
a period of trouble and danjir, had already left 
the kingdom, and others were preparing to follow. 
It is said that Hampden and Oliver Cromwell, who 
were kinsmen, had engaged their passage to America 
ina ship then lying in the Thames for the reception 
of emigrants; but the departure of the vessel was 
prohibited by royal mandate. 

Hampden appears to have readered himself so ob- 
noxious to Charles, that the king made an attempt 
to seize him, with several other members of the 
Commons, in the House. This unconstitutional act 
was, however, prevented by the firm attitude as- 
sumed by the representatives of the people. The 
civil war shortly afterwards broke out. Hampden 
raised and commanded a troop of horse, with which 
he joined the parliamentary army. In an engage- 
ment with the Royalist forces, under Prince Rupert, 
at Chalgrove fieli, June 18th, 1643, Hampden 
placed himself at the head of the attack, and in the 
first charge fell dangerously wounded. He left 
the field, and was conveyed to Thame, where he 
expired six days after the battle; his last words were 
a tonching prayer for the welfare of his country. 

After the lapse of more than two centuries, the 
seuate-house of England once more contains the 











form and lineaments of Hampden in the noble 
statue executed by Mr. Foley, in 1850. It is of 
Phere - _ ony be classed among the 

examples of mo rtrai 
attitude of the fi Feltonk en 
the face, 


of the man—resolute 


affable, and courteous “arlew, yet gentle, 


_ 


| 


In all parts of the country theearth is pierced in search 
of iron ore; and the blaze of iron furnaces illumines 
the midnight sky, wherever the proximity of coal 
admits of its being smelted. The island is traversed 
in all directions by iron roads—iron buildings re- 
ceive us at the enda of all the railways—iron enters 
more or less into the structure’ of nearly all our large 
edifices. The Temple of the Italian Muse has sprung, 
like Aladdin’s palace, into sudden existence by the 
aid of iron; and the Crystal Palace stands on its 
hill at Sydenham, a triumph which might be dedi- 
cated to Vulcan, as the work of the Cyclopes. On 
the river, and on the ocean, iron exerts its power ; 
and from the canal boat, to the Leviathan, iron boiler 
plate has taken the place of wood. - Iron appears to 
be destined to aid largely in the progress of civiliza- 
tion, for “ homogeneous metal”’—a kind of semi- 
steel—is employed in the construction of the small 
steamer in which Livingstone is to lay open the 
treasures of central Africa to the world. Iron, too, 
has invaded the domains of fashion ; the fact that one 
house in Sheffield had a few weeks since orders for 
sixty-five tons of steel for ladies’ petticoats, will prove 
how suecessful the invasion has been. To achieve 
these. triumphs the iron-making powers of the 
country have been faxed to the utmost, as the follow- 
ing table, of the annual produce of pig-iron, will 





show :— ‘ ‘ 
Tons. 

Northumberland and Durham .. . 331,370 
Yorkobive ": f.55. 2 2 ots « “ee 275,600 
Derbyshire, . «0 « e106 © «© « 106,960 
Lancashire and Cumberland. . . . 25,530 
Shropshire .*. . . 6 «© e'e «© « 109,722 
North Staffordshire... ..... 130,560 . 
South Staffordshire and Worcestershire TI7ATM 
Gloucestershire “. . . . «2's 24,132 
Waren Mymes is. “oo tt ce ee 47,682 
Gomme Wales 2.2 + 0 0 6 eye's 877,150 
BRE s 0" 0 0 0 te 8 8 8 et , _ 880, 

Total... . . 3,586,377 


More than three millions and a half tons of pig-iron 
—equal in value to upwards of twelve millions ster- 
ling—are produced each year in these small islands. 
This, it must be remembered, is the value of this 
metal, ere yet any cost beyond that of smelting. is 
incurred upon it. When this is converted into bars 
and rails only, the value is more than doubled ; and 
when we have this important element, by the aid of 
skilled labour, manufactured into all the numerous 
articles for use and for ornament to which it is 
applied, its value is increased more than a hundred 
fold. 

England stands as the first of the iron-producing 
countries of, the world. " Her stores of the raw ma- 
terial are more vast than those of any other country 
within the same area. Hence, consequently, we 
derive a large source of our national wealth from the 
soil where for ages those mineral stores have awaited 
man’s industry. The following statement will con- 
vey some idea of the way in which this metal is 
distributed in our rocks. 

In Cornwall we have large quantities of the 
hematite, or peroxide of iron, and some of the car- 
bonates. Devonshire produces a great abundance of 
the latter (spathose) ore, and some ‘of the former. 
In Somersetshire and in Gloucestershire, there is a 
still larger production of those ores, and the argilla- 
ceous iron ore, or, as it is often called, clay band iron 
ore, in addition. . The hydrated oxide of iron is pro- 
duced in Wiltshire, Hampshire, Northamptonshire, 
Leicestershire, and Buckinghamshire. ~ All the coal- 
producing countries yield abundance of the argilla- 
ceous carbonates of iron; while Lancashire and 
Cumberland are both of them remarkable for the 

immense deposits of hematitic iron which they con- 
tain. The iron mines in the neighbourhoods of 
Ulverstone and of Whitehaven are the most remark- 
able in the world. The North Riding of Yorkshire 
has been scarcely less celebrated for the production 
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; = > bold and commanding, and | on e tend through all the hills of” and, 
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remarkable band through all the hills of Cleveland, 
and southward towards Whitby, extending through 
the vale of the Esk. These iron beds have given 
rise to new and very extensive industries around 
Middlesbro’ and Stockton-on-Tees. Scotland pro- 


| duces the celebrated black band ironstone, and some 





hematite ; and Ireland appears to be rich in thi 
ore, although, as yet, on little of it has a 
worked. 

Such is a rapid notice of our principal iron- i 
ing localities. In olden time’ the _ ya rape 
England were confined to the eastern and south- 
eastern counties; and hills of cinders now exist in 
the fertile counties of Essex, Sussex, and Kent 
marking the sites of ancient iron manufacture. 
Attempts'are again being made to work the iron 
ores which exist in the Green-Sand formations of 
these counties ; and now that the railways afford 
facilities for transit, they are likely to come again 
into use. 

With the failure of the forests of the eastern coun- 
ties the manufacture of iron passed away to the coal- 
producing districts. The only furnaces, from which 
we are now producing iron, smelted with charcoal, 
are those in the neighbourhood of Ulverstone, in 
‘Lancashire ; and the demand for this charcoal-iron 
is far greater than it is possible for the manufacturers 
to meet, their production being limited by the supply 
of charcoal, which is failing them. 

Notwithstanding the immense quantities of iron 
produced in this country, it has not, as yet, been 
turned amongst us to much account as an article of 
ornament. We, perhaps, are too busy with the 
more important useful manufactures to give much 
attention to the details, which the production of the 
ornamental demands. Circumstances, however, ap- 
pear'to be leading us gradually into this manufac- 
ture, and there is little doubt but, in a few years, 
we shall be large producers of ornamental works of 
great beanty ip iron. An accident led to the pro- 
duction of, the far-famed Berlin iron castings. 
During the wars with the first Napoleon, the Prussian 
treasury becoming exhausted, an appeal was made 
to the people to contribute towards the defences of 
the country; and the rich and poor contributed with 
true patriotic feeling—not money merely, but their 
gold and silver ornaments. To encourage this, it 
was determined that every one who gave up gold 
ornaments for the national cause, should receive an 
iron one, in the shape of a cross, in their place, in- 
scribed with the words :— 


**T GAVE GOLD FOR IRON.” 


These crosses of iron required chains of iron to 
suspend them. They were made; and the attempts 
of one manufacturer to rival another, led to the pro- 
duction of those beautiful chains, bracelets, and 
other articles in iron, which are alike remarkable 
for the delicacy of their workmanship, and the 
elegance of their design. 

“There has been a general impression that the 
iron founders of Berlin possessed some secret pro- 
cess by which these things were made ; it was some- 
times said to be the peculiar character of the iron 
ore’ used: we now know, that the Prussians buy 
English pig-iron for this very manufacture. It was 
again stated that we possessed no casting sand equal 
to theirs: this is also proved to be incorrect. The 
whole secret of those exquisitely delicate castings 
depending on the temperature at which the iron is 
run into the moulds. At Hayle, in Cornwall, some 
years since, castings in all respects equal to the 
Berlin castings were made ; and the Coalbrooke Dale 
Iron Company, in Shropshire, have been, in the produc- 
tion of fine ornamental works, eminently snece 
We have been induced, however, to draw attention to 
this question, from the circumstance that some ex- 
periments have recently been made, in the prepara- 
tion of a coal, which been peed mineral same 
coal, possessing the property of producing 
fluidity in the ee than ordinary coal will do. The 
value of this has been rendered evident in the manu- 
facture of tin plate, which has hitherto required the 
use of charcoal in the process of refining the iron. 
The inventor of the “charred coal” states, that in 
1850, his attention was directed to the use of a sub- 
stitute for charcoal in the finery, and the result was 
a process by which coals could be charred in such 
a way as to produce a structure analogous to char- 
coal, and which was free of sulphur. Again, some 
experiments have been made with peat, a oe 
of great promise. In both cases, the trials = 
been made on a moderately large scale, and the 
results have been satisfactory. ra M 

“The preparation of the charred coal,” says ™T- 
E. Rogers, the inventor of it, “ is ve simple. The 


coal is first reduced to small, and washed by any of 
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the ordinary means ; it is then spread over the bot- 
tom of a reverberatory furvace to the depth of about 
four inches, the bottom of the furnace being tirst 
raised to a red heat. When the small coal is thrown 
over the bottom, a great volume of is given 
off, and much ebullition takes place; this ends in the 
production of a light spungy mass, which is turned 
over in the furnace and drawn in about one hour and 
ahalf. To completely clear off the sulphur, water 
is now freely sprinkled over the mass until all smell 
of the sulphuretted hydrogen gas produced ceases.” 

We learn that it is intended to extend the experi- 
mental inquiry, and there is but little doubt, as 
it appears to us, that in a short time we may 
expect to see ornamental works of a peculiar and 
beantiful character, executed in a material of the 
most enduring description. As soon as the mann- 
facture is more matured, it is our intention to devote 
an article to the curiosities of these interesting con- 
versions of iron to the purposes of ornament aud 
of Art. The subject is one of very wide and general 
interest: not alone as regards the improvements of 
the raw material, but the advantages derivable from 
such improvements by so many important branches 
of British manufacture. In fact, the consequences 
may be universal in their influence on the commerce 
as well as on the art of the country. 

Rosert Hunt. 
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EXHIBITION OF THE PRIZES. 


Tuts exhibition of the prizes of the Scottish Art- 
Union was open during the month of June in the 
rooms of Mr. Walesby, No. 5, Waterloo Place. 
These works are seventy-one in number, ranging 
from the value of £260 downwards to £4. The 
selection consists of pictures, a few drawings, and 
one piece of sculpture, ‘Chaldea Captive,’ by W. 
Brodie. With rare exceptions, we do not observe 
that stringency of execution in these works by which 
those of our southern exhibitions are characterised, 
although the observance of natural phase is by no 
meaus less inquisitive. The subjects are principally 
landscape and simple incident. ‘There is one subject 
from Scriptare—‘ Hannah and Samuel,’ by A. H. 
Burr. And perhaps the cause of the low toue of 
composition is, that the best works had been pur- 
chased before the prizeholders had the opportunity 
of making their selection. ‘The first prize, £260, is 
‘A Highland Raid; or, how the Macgregors lived 
and died a Hundred Years ago,’ by Gourlay Steel. 
It is a large picture, showing the Caterans tracked 
in their “lift” into a narrow pass, where is pre- 
sented a scene of dire confusion of animals and men, 
both the wildest of their kind. ‘The Weald of 
Kent,’ £160, by S. Bongh, A., is a large picture, 
affording a view of a richly-wooded district ; and this, 
like the preceding work, is touched with a defiant 
licence, which would seem to challenge a comparison 
with the more severe translations of our rising school. 

Bellevue, Dort,’ £120, E. T. Crawford, R.S.A., 
shows the town from the opposite side of the river ; 
and ‘A Winter Afteraoon—Curlers and Skaters on 
Linlithgow Loch,’ £120, Charles Lees, R.S.A., is a 
large picture, presenting in the background Linlith- 
gow Castle, and on the intermediate breadth of the 
loch an extensive distribution of figures. ‘ A Strolling 
Musician,’ £80, J. Burr, is a sad and sorry vivlinist, 
blind, and in rags, playing to an audience who have 
neither malt nor meal wherewith to reward him; 
but the old man is a successful stady—there is much 
of the life in him. In ‘The Dominie,’ £80, A. H. 
Burr, the figures are very carefully made out. ‘'The 
Soldier’s Widow,’ Hugh Cameron, instances the 
complete desolation of a humble home, the head of 
which being suddenly removed: the wife reads of 
the death of her husband. In ‘ Will o’ the Wisp,’ 
J. A. Houston, R.S.A., we see a blue elfiu luring a 
wayfarer to a deep pond, a quaint rendering of the 
illusion ; “A Gleam of Sunshine in the Woods,’ Ed- 
ward Hargitt, appeals to our remembrances of sun- 
shine and trees ; and ‘Glen Falloch,’ J. Milne Mac- 
donald, is a very firmly painted section of river-side 
Scenery. ‘Sunshine among Showers,’ H. Maccul- 
loch, R.S.A., is a romantic composition, charming in 
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colour, and masterly in effect. In the ‘Lake of 
Nemi,’ R. S. Lauder, R.S.A., there is an admirable 
refinement of feeling. In ‘Pandy Mill, North 
Wales,’ Mr. Fraser has succeeded in communicating 
& most veracious character to the old weather-stained 
stones. ‘The Darnley Conspirators,’ ‘Thomas Bonar, 
is a sketch in which colour supersedes character. 
‘The Old Oak Shade,’ T. Clark, shows a farm-yard, 
in which the buildings and incident are most studi- 
ously brought forward; but the feature of the pic- 
ture is the successful treatment of the light and 
shade. ‘A Cornfield, Loch Carron,’ D. Birch, is 
also clearly a study on the spot; and valuable natu- 
ral qualities distinguish the little view ‘ At Barnes, 
near Putney,’ by Miss Charlotte Nasmyth. There 
are also interesting works by W. K. Orchardson, 
Keeley Halswelle, Erskine Niccl, A. W. Douglas, 
R.S.A., James Giles, R.S.A., Arthur Perigal, A., 
John J. Wilson, &c. The print for the current year 
is ‘The Politicians,’ engraved from the picture painted 
by A. H. Barr. 


—_——_--+_+~»-—_+_— 


ART IN SCOTLAND, IRELAND, 
AND THE PROVINCES. 





Epinnurcu.—A variety of arrangements of in- 
terest are making with reference to the several 
institutions for the promotion of Art and archwology 
in the northern metropolis.—The new building for 
the Scottish National Gallery of Paintings was, our 
readers know, completed about two years ago,—and 
has since been provisionally- occupied by one Art 
exhibition succeeding another. A Treasury minute 
recently published, determines the arrangements now 
made for the permanent appropriation of the edifice. 
The building contains, in two series of gulleries, 
twelve octagonal saloons. Of these, six are to be 
devoted henceforth, for four months in every year, 
to the exhibition of the Royal Scottish Academy :— 
and six will be reserved for the permanent occupa- 
tion of a Scottish National Gallery of Art. The 
materials of such a gallery already existing in the 
northern metropolis, we need not tell our readers, 
are,—first, the valuable collection of the Royal 
Scottish Academy,—secondly, the collection belong- 
ing to the Royal Institution,—thirdly, the collection 
bequeathed to the city of Edinburgh by the late Sir 
James Erskine, of Torrie,—and fourthly, the col- 
lection belonging to the Board of Manufactures. To 
these will be added various pictures belonging to the 
National Association for the promotion of the Fine 
Arts, and pictures belonging to private individuals, 
Mr. W. B. Johnstone, a member of the Royal 
Scottish Academy, has been appointed principal 
Curator and Keeper of the National Gallery, at a 
salaryof £250. On the removal of such of the pictures 
forming the new National Gallery as are at present 
exhibited in the building of the Royul Institution, 
the gulleries there are to be given up to the exhibi- 
tion of the museum of the Society of Antiquaries of 
Scotland; which museum that body has handed over 
gratuitously to Government,—to be opened perma- 
nently to the public, free of charge. For fitting up 
the saloons of the Royal Institution for this museum, 
a parliamentary grant of £2032 is to be asked. It 
is recommended, we may add, that the School of 
Design, hitherto upheld by the Board of Mani.fac- 
tures, which Board now undertakes the annual 
charge of the National Gallery, amounting to £1142, 
—shall cease henceforth to form a charge on the 
funds of that body,—and that it shall be affiliated 
to the Department of Science and Art, in London. 
Finu-Arts ACADEMY IN Buistou.—The citizens 
of Bristol have recently been inaugurating a hand- 
some building, reared by them on the fine site 
which they have obtained at the top of Park Street, 
and nearly opposite the Victoria Rooms, as an 
academy and School of Art of their own. This 
institution, like so many others in England, is 
due to a private founder; and in this instance, the 
Art stream which we trust is hereafter to fertilise 
the city of the Severn, flows from an Art fountain, 
and that a local one. Mrs. Sharples was, it is 
stated, the wife and mother of artists :—her hus- 
band, a son, and a daughter, all following that 
honourable calling; and, in 1847, she left the bulk 
of a fortune acquired by that means to lay the 
foundation of this academy.—A correspondent of 
the Bristol Journal thinks, that, under such cireum- 
stances, the inauguration was scarcely complete 
without some material record of Mrs. Sharples. 
As he walked through the rooms on the wight of 
the celebration, he felt, he says, and it was felt by 
others, that something was wanting to the occasion. 
While he “ thankfully accords all praise to the 
gentlemen by whose cultivated judgment, diligent 
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exertions, and auxiliary contributions, the Fine-Arts 
Academy has been ty oe to completion, and the 
practical schools which have fcund a shelter under 
its roof have been got into such successful and 
beneficial operaticn,” he is conscious of a sense of 
oversight, which takes the character of ingratitude, 
in view of the important result.—In all probability, 
the complaint is premature, and the oversight ay 
an uncompleted purpose. It is not likely, that there 
is an intention of leaving Mrs. Sharples without a 

ord in the fine edifice which her money has 
built. Her bust in the hall of the institution would 
be a fitting Art-acknowledgment of the Art-founda- 
into which her bounty has !aid. 

Beirast.—A —<s the patrons and sub- 
scribers of the Belfast School of Art was held on 
June 14, “to consider a resolution by the 
committee at their last meeting, on the 8th ult., 
respecting the closing of the school.” It seems that 
a deputation was appointed to proceed to London, 
for the purpose of procuring aid from head-quariers : 
the mission proved unsuccessful; and it has been 
resolved to close the institution, and sell off all the 
effects to meet liabilities. This state of things is 
not very creditable to Belfast. 

Duxpere.—The School of Art was examined, on 
May 27th, by Messrs. Cole and Redgrave, who 
awarded 146 prizes in elementary drawing, and 14 
local medals. The number of prizes, last year, was 
56; and of medule, 20. The arrangements of the 
department rendered it necessary to anticipate the 
usual period of inspection this year; many of the 
works for competition were consequently unfinished, 
and hence the diminution in the number of medals ; 
but it will be observed that the number of prizes is 
nearly trebled. The “ National Medallion,” in two 
stages, was awarded to Mr. William Duncan, student 
of the school, at the last competition; and three 
other students—Messrs. Andrew Stevenson, Joseph 
Kennedy, and Duncan Cameron—were admitted to 
the class for Masters in Training during the present 
session. Upwards of nine hurdred pupils received 
instruction in this echool within the year. 

Yaumoutu.—The School of Art in this town, 
established so recently as 1854, is making consider- 
able progress under the management of Mr. Cheva- 
lier, with whom the Mayor and Corporation of 
Yarmouth are at last earnestly co-operating. The 
annual distribution of prizes took place about a 
month since, the successful competitors exhibiting 
marked improvement upon all previous exumples 
furnished by the students. 

Bannuny.—The nucleus of a School of Art has 
recently been formed in this town : a drawing-class, 
which already numbers more than forty pupils, 
meets now in the room of the British School, under 
the superintendence of Mr. 8. Reeve. When all 
the arrangements are completed, it will be pluced 
in connection with the Department of Science and 
Art. 
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Tue following pictures, among others, have, we 
learn, been selected by the prize-holders for the 
present year :— 

From the Royal Academy.—The Gaoler’s Daughter, P. 
H. Calderon, 2007. ; Tibbie Inglis, theshepherd’s ghter, 
T. F. Marshall, 100/.; Pen-ive Moments, 8, 1. Halle, 
734. 10s.; At Trarbach on the Moselle, G. C. Stanfield, 
421; Kate—“*Tam'ng of the Shrew,” T. F. Dicksie, 


Dairy, A. Cooper, R. A., 314. 10s,; The Rest by the Way, 
N. O. Lupton, 35/. ; Loch Nicraig, A. Stanley, 26/.; A Quiet 
Pipe, G. Smith, 26/. 5s.; A Lane at Beckenham, K. P. 
Noble, 261. 5s. 

From the British Institution —Beatrice de Dante, H. 
Weigall, 601. ; Sheep- Washing, J. Stark, 254. ; Net-Making, 
E J. Cobbett, 252. ; “ Come into the Garden, Maude,” J. D. 
Wingfield, 20/.; the River Teign, near Chagford, T. J. 
Soper, 20/,; St. Mary's Kedcliffe, A. Montague, 201, 

‘rom the Society of British Artists —Lyme Cob, Coast of 
Dorset, J. B. Pyne, 75/.; Distant View of Swansea, J. Ten- 
nant, 50/.; Near Snowdon, W. W. and J. C, Morris, 30%. ; 
The Wedding Day, T. Clater, 40/.; Bay of Swansea, A. FP. 
Rolfe, 301. ; Lyme Dinas, H. J. Be ddington, 421.; Hide and 
Seek, J. Bouvier, 254. ; The Evening’s Repose, KR. Benedict, 
20/.; Gossip on the Way, T. Clater, 204. 

From the National ry ~ ar . a Pwser, 
Underhill, 754.; A t Day « eswa . 
75/.; Derwentwater, C. Pettitt, 504. ; Detiermere, E. A. 
Pettitt, 25/.; Scene on the River Trent, B. Shipman, 214. ; 
Going to the Mill, N. O. Lupton, 204. ; The Homestead, 
J. €. Herring and A. F. Rolfe, 20/.; Babes in the Wood, 
F. Underhil!, 25’. 
From the Old Water-Colour Society —Going to Market, 
W. Goodall, 40/ ; Hastings—East Cliff, C. Davidson, 301. ; 
A Summer Noon, G. Dodgson, 204. 
From the New Water.Colour Soctety.—Still Life, Mes. 
Margetts, 30/.; Near the Lac de G Tyrol, Mrs. W 
Oliver, 211. 
From the Royal Scottish Academy.— Wetheral Abbey, 
. C. Wintour, 201, 
‘ From the Society of Female Artists,—Lower End of Loch 
Tummel, Miss Stoddart, 2vé, 





52/. 10s.; The Valentine, G. Smith, 36/. 16s.; A Highland : 
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MINOR TOPICS OF THE MONTH. 


—_— -—— 


Tux Nationa Portrarr Gattery.—At the 
recent sale of the pictares belonging to Mr. Sandars, 
removed from Taplow House, a portrait of Sir 
Joshua Reynolds, the work of that master himself, 
was sold for the sum of 270 gs., and bought by the 
trustees of the National Portrait Gallery. The 
picture is a representation of the great painter at 
the period which preceded his visit to Italy, and 

resents him in a drab coat and blue waistcoat, 
Folding his palette and maul-stick, and shading his 
eyes from the sun with his left hand—From the 
applause, at Christie's, which followed the an- 
pouncement of the purchase in this case, it must be 
presumed that the purchase is popular; aud really, 
it seems so right a thing that this work should be 
secured for the nation, that we are reluctant to take 
exception to it. If the portrait had been bought, 
for that same great proprietor, by the trustees of the 
National Gallery, we should have had nothing but 
unmixed congratulation to offer on the case. As it 
is, our objections shall be directed less to this par- 
ticular instance, than to the principles of action which 
it indicates on the part of those who are charged 
with the construction of the young institution that 
purchases ou the present occasion.—It is obvious, 
that out of an anuual grant of £2000, as yet ouly 
in the second year of its age, 270 gs. is a large sum 
to give for a single picture. At such rate of expen- 
diture, some fourteen pictures would be all that the 
nation would have yet to show, as the fruit of two 
years’ application, towards carrying out its own 
intention for the formation of a National Portrait 
Gallery. A time may well come whea, the collection 
having taken large and definite proportions, the se- 
curing of a work like this shall be a reasonable 
policy on the part of its trustees; but they are iu 
no condition yet, with the means at their disposal, 
to go into open market, and bid against competitors 
for works of high Art, on behalf of an establishment 
the very framework of which they have to construct. 
It will be a very slow process indeed by which a 
collection made by means thus accidental will grow 
together through any principle of affinity or cohesion. 
As we have said, towards the foundations of an 
institution which, thanks to the richness of Eugland’s 
moral soil, must be a large one,—and which is no 
institution at all until it shall have reached a consi- 
derable growth,—the annual sum assigned by Parlia- 
ment is wholly inadequate on any system like this. 
Had Parliament proposed to send the trustees into 
the Fine Art market, they would have put much 
larger funds at their disposal. The broad basis of 
an institution like that intended must be laid, we 
have said again and again, in copies ;—and the funds 
provided by the legislature were proportioned to that 
view of the case. The trustees have had proof 
already, that, if they will but furnish the large ontlines 
of the edifice proposed, there are liberal donors look- 
ing on who will help them by degrees, and for the 
present, to the Coriuthian columns.—As matters 
have, thus far, been proceeding, there is great reason 
to suspect, that the trustees do not quite clearly 
apprebend the scope and limits of the intention which 
they are charged to carry out :—that they do not 
distinctly disentangle the notion of an historical 
series from that of a Fine Art series. Jn this espe- 
cial departmeut of our national collections, the one 
thing that we are in search of is, likenese,—not high 
Art. Our object in this case is, the excellence of 
the thing represented, not the excellence of the 
medium that represents. A great mao by a little 
artist is admissible into this collection, as a little 
man bya great artist is admissible into another depart- 
ment of the National Gallery. If the worth of the 
original be great, the Art may be rude, in this case,— 
as in the other, if the portrait be by Rubens, the 
subject may be a Dutch burgomaster. ‘If we can have 
portrait represented by high Art, at a cost within 
our means, so much the better, of course; but the 
only thing which we need buy, in the case in ques- 
tion, t# portrait. A portrait of Sir Joshua we mast 
have for this collect on, and a portrait of Sir Joshua 
ty Sir Joshua is, of course, in itself a better thing ; 

Ut It ts @ piece of extravagance, nevertheless, on the 

port of a young and very moderately endowed institu- 

a The first means of the institution should go only 

a oan t omnia when it shall grow older 

, y think of providing such essentials 
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in a costly Art form.—As we have said, we do not 
desire to record any very serious protest against this 
particular parchase of the Reynolds portrait; but 
we are anxious to warn the trustees charged with 
the formation of this particular collection against 
doing the work of another department instead of 
their own, avd to remind them that a National 
Portrait Gallery is not a National Gallery of the 
Fine Arts. 

‘Temes Bar.—The cause of prescription has yet 
a stronghold here and there, in which it maintains 
itself against the spirit of the times, and allies who 
are faithful to it in the day of its decline. On the 
whole, however, the genius of the age is at war with 
Gog and Magog; and the fastnesses of mere anti- 
quarianism which would hope to hold out, should 
keep themselves clear of the march of events. 
Temple Bar has stood many sieges,—and might yet 
stand more, on the strength of such defeuces as it 
has, or is reputed to have, if it were not so directly 
iu the path of p As it is, however, a fresh 
attack is now making on the old gate; and it must, 
we suppose, go down at last before the yearly in- 
creasing force of the arguments that are directed 
against it. Neither is it in itself so intrinsically 
strong, it seems, as its defenders have been in the 
habit of maintaining, The antiquaries have been 
fighting for a structure which is not antique,— 
artists for a work which is disowned of Art,—de- 
fenders of city privilege for a gate which is not a gate, 
but a rock ahead in one of the great human curreuts, 
—and Scotchmen for a building which has no histo- 
rical importance, except such as witnesses to their 
country’s defeat and humiliation. But, even had 
the Bar been all that it is nof, still, in the progress 
of the life around it, it must now have been looked 
on a3 a good thing in a wrong place. Were it as 
graphic an illustration of the Past as it has been 
called, it could not be allowed to straugle the Present. 
It must as surely be swept at last, for the con- 
venience of the citizens, from its moorings in the 
great human tideway, as an old remnant of fendal 
law, or an ancient impeding custom. The gate has 
no significance where it stands,—no correlation to 
anything about it. Its monumental character suf- 
fers on a site where all that passes it rebukes it. 
What might elsewhere be a record, is an anachronism 
here. Things are occurring on both sides of it 
every day, which throw it out in the strong light 
of a practical blunder. _ogic and convenience 
are on one side of the argument which is now 
renewed for the twentieth time,—what is on the 
other, by way of answer? As we have hinted, the 
structure is not beautiful, though Wren’s. It is not 
useful, though it stands in the way of so much that 
is. It is not associated, like the Tower, with 
memories dear to the national heart. Such memories 
as it has, are ghastly enough. ‘They belong to the 
raw-head-and-bloody-bones school ; and though they 
have their moral, it is not such as they are entitled 
to thrust daily and honrly in the face of men en- 
gaged with the various business of life. Still, the gate 
is amark and amonument. It is an historical illus- 
tration ; and there should be a place for the keeping 
of such, where, in testifying to the past, they may let 
the present have its turn. A compromise seems easy, 
which shall save the rights of antiquarianism with- 
out crippling a whole city. There is surely a middle 
course between the destruction of the monument 
and the surrender of pressing modern interests to 
its preservation. We ueed not be iconoclasts because 
we refuse to be idolaters. We would certainly have 
this monument preserved, and we would even save 
the genius /oci, if that be possible without interfering 
with the genius of modern action. Suppose, now, 
for instance, the gate were lifted out of the rush of 
the great current which it helps to dam, and 
anchored at the top of Essex Street, not many yards 
from where it now stands, and forming, thus, an 
entrance for the quiet stream of life that flows 
through the ancient courts and cloisters from which 
it takes its name, Were it even turned aside, on 
the very spot where it stands, so as to form the 
eutrance to an avenue leading up what is now Shire 
Lane, towards Lincolu’s Inn, it might continue to 
read its legend unimpaired to those of the passers- 
by who have time to attend, with its feet in the very 
waters of the great human gulf-stream that flows 
through Fleet Street and the Strand. At the head 
of either Temple Lane, it might do the same. Where 
the Bar now is, it is a visible absurdity. It stands 








there, only on pretence of being a panel 

the illogical condition, for a ~ _ oe - 
wide open day and night, for ever. It is a h 
sham,—made eudurable solely by the fact of fenton. 
self-confession, When the City had walls, it needed 
gates to let the citizens in ;—since the walls are 
thrown down, the Bar stands where it does to kee 
so far as it can, the citizens out. By all means ick 
the old gate live,—but live a life which is uot in 
constant breach of the law of progress. Make any- 
thing of the monument, that Gog and Magog will, 
but a breakwater,—where the water broken is, the 
daily tides of a great city’s life. 

Marocuetti’s Ceur-pe-Lion.—It seems, that 
the Baron Marochetti’s statue of “ Richard Ceur- 
de-Lion” can nowhere find a few feet of ground in 
the land which the original once called his own as 
its sovereign.—The fact is, that not only Ccur-de- 
Lion himself, but the series which he represents, is 
dead. The man and the moral of his times are alike 
deposed. Still, the figure of the yreat Crusader has 
its historic place—unlike that of Cromwell, whom 
the Fine-Art Commissioners have struck out of 
history,—and the Baron Marochetti’s illustration of 
history is unquestionably a fine one, The work 
was bougbt by a body of subscribers, and by them 
presented to the nation; and it certainly is time 
that the nation should supply it with asite. The 
proposal to set it up somewhere in the provinces is 
a most unfitting return for the liberality which gave 
it to the public. Such interest as belongs to it is 
essentially metropolitan, and by no method of 
reading can be localized.—The following suggestion 
seems to meet the difficulty in the case :—“ Near 
the New Museum at Brompton,” says a corre- 
spondent of a morning paper, “on the fine new road 
opened through the property of the Royal Commis- 
sioners for the Exhibition of 1851, (at which exhibi- 
tion this statue was first brought under public notice), 
there is a long and narrow angle of unoccupied ground 
which divides the new road from the Old Brompton 
Road, the two roads here forming « wide and open 
space, with the angle jutting far iato it eastward. 
In this conspicuous and appropriate position we have 
to propose that the statue of Coeur-de-Lion shall be 
erected.”—But, may we not ask, if the site were 
found, is it quite certain that the statue is ready? 
Is it, in fact, in any state except that in which it 
was seven years ago? Of the large sum which the 
Baron Marochetti has received, has he expended a 
shilling ? 

Tue Soutacrs CoLtLection.—There is a rumour 
abroad, that this orphaned collection, the child of so 
much solicitous tending on the part of its late pro- 
prietor, cast. adrift by his death, brought to a strange 
land on speculation, and rejected from so many 
doors at which it has knocked,—is at length, and 
after all, to find a home in the Museum at South 
Kensington. ‘The purchase is not exactly a govern- 
ment purchase,—in the sense in which Govern- 
ment had already declined to come forward in the 
matter. As we understand it, the arrangement 
made, is, that the purchase money shall be paid by 
instalments, bearing interest, from resources econv- 
mised within the institution itself—Our readers 
know, what we have had to say on the subject, —and 
we need not repeat it here. Probably, the Depart- 
ment, after extracting from the collection what is 
properly strength to itself, will see the propriety of 
circulating what would be repetition in its own 
museum, as strength over the larger institutional 
area of which it has charge.—But, be the final fate 
of this collection what it may, the collection itself 
will stand as a crowning evidence of the utter un- 
reality of the love for Art to which Manchester has 
made such large pretensions. There are other signs 
to the same effect :—such as, the economical repetl- 
tion of the city’s public statues,—and the now 
notorious fact, that the private picture-beyer in 
Manchester is also a picture-dealer. But the — 
ing evidence, as we have said, is here. The Art- 
treasures Exhibition is, of course, a great por ot 
testifying at once to the national Art-wealth - . 
the national Art-zeal,—but the beginning and te 
end of that Exhibition proclaim alike, one — in 
the mistake made as to its locality. Once ve 
determined to do something great in the way 0 fs 
Manchester, at the outset, found it neneeney 
come abroad for the purpose of inquiring — in 
of thing it was that she intended to do; and having 


by the help of others achieved what in one sense 
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was a splendid success, she has not had the heart to 
retain for herself, when it was in her hands, an 
appropriate monument of the thing which she had 
done. She has had no pride in her own success, of 
the same quality as the success itself. Since she 
broke up, and sold, a few weeks since, in lots, to 
the marine-store dealers and the dealers in old iron, 
her Palace of the Arts,—the empty casket of a 
mind-wealth whose amount cannot be told in money, 
—there is not a mark Jeft within the city itself of 
the great presence which has been in her midst, and 
out of which she shoald have realized an illustration 
that would have lasted all her future life. The 
Soulages Collection, which had been a part of the 
great Exhibition itself, and was in the possession of 
citizens of her own, seemed expressly fitted to lay 
the foundations of such an illustration. That goes, 
noi , to Kensington, where, in a sense, it is super- 
fluous,—an error on the other, but, at any rate, the 
generous, side :—and from Manchester, the Exhibi- 
tion of 1857, and its morals, have alike utterly 
away. 

Tue Great Exuiprrion oF 1851.—The ac- 
counts of the receipts and expenditure of the Royal 
Commission of the Exhibition of 1851 for the year 
187 have been issued. On the debtor side of the 
account it appears that the balance in band at the 
latter end of 1856 was £108,914 17s. 8d.; rents 
received during 1857, £1002 9s. 1d.; sale of old 
naterials, £476 8s.; interest on Exchequer Bills, 
£1025 18s.: making a total of £111,419 12s. 9d. 
The total expenditure for the year was £34,324, in 
the following items :—2£25,704 10s. for purchase 
of land, leases, and tenants’ interests, &c.; 
£1111 2s. 2d. for printing, stationery, salaries, 
incidental, &c. ; £6180 5s. 8d. for museum building, 
fittings, purchases for collection of animal products, 
&e.; £855 15s. for making roads; £251 for sur- 
veyor’s charges; and £242 8s. for taxes, &c.: leaving 
a balance in hand of £77,095. 

Mercuant Tattors’ Haty. —Four or five years 
ago we published a series of papers upon the “ Halls 
of the City of London,” one of which was devoted to 
a brief history of the Corporation or Guild of Mer- 
chant Tuilors, aud to a description of the large hall 
and premises in Threadneedle Street belonging to 
the company. In that notice we fonnd occasion to 
advert to the condition of the principal apartments 
as one “ quite unworthy ” of this ancient, honourable, 
and wealthy guild. Within the last few mouths, 
however, they have undergone an entire and complete 
renovation, under the superintendence of Mr. Edward 
l’Anson, the architect of the company, in a manner 
that reflects high credit on his taste and jndgment. 
The banqneting-hall, drawing-room, the principal 
staircase, and the great corridor, have all passed 
under the hands of the restorer and decorator, with 
a result that all who have inspected them must 
pronounce perfectly satisfactory. We have not 
Space to enter upon a detailed statement of what 
has been effected ; it is enough that we say the Com- 
pany of Merchant Tailors now possesses a building 
second to none in the metropolis, of a similar style 
of architecture and decoration, for elegance and 
appropriateness. The great hall especially has been 
rendered fit for the reception of the most noble and 
distinguished guests that are frequently invited to 
partake of civic hospitality within its walls. ‘The 
Master of the Company, Joseph Turnley, Esq., 
and the Wardens, entertained at Inncheon, on 
the 29th of May, a numler of gentlemen whom 
they had invited to inspect the improvements re- 
cently made, It is giving the Master no more 
praise than we believe to be his due, to state, that the 
members of this guild are greatly indebted to him 
for the energy he has displayed in having the work 
accomplished ; his cordial co-operation with the 
architect, and his daily supervision of the labours of 
the workinen, were of essential service. 

Scuoots or Desion.— Before the present num- 
ber of our Journal is in the hands of the publie, they 
will have an opportunity of testing the practical 
working of our Schools of Design throughout the 
country, in the exhibition of manufactured Art- 
works, about to be opened at the South Kensington 
am, under the superintendence of Mr. George 
hes late head-master of the Birmingham School. 

€ nuderstand that the entire co'lection is the 
result of the instruction given to the pupils, either 
as designers or artizans. ‘The exhibition opened 
just as our sheets were being closed for press; a 


detailed notice of its contents must, therefore, be 
reserved for a future notice. But we would now 
especially invite the attention of visitors to some fine 
examples of chimney-pieces, contributed by Mr. W. 
Potts, of Birmingham. The combined materials of 
which they are made are marble and bronze, the 
latter forming the principal portion of the ornament. 
We have little hesitation in saying that these cast- 
ings, in design and finished workmanship, may be 
placed in favourable juxta-position with the best 
examples of bronze-work produced on the Continent ; 
and that from them will hereafter be dated a new 
era in the interior economy of domestic architecture. 
We shall have something more to say on the subject 
when we again refer to the exhibition. 

THe tate Me. Hersert Minton.—Mr. Digby 
Wyatt has delivered, at the Society of Arts, “a 
Discourse” concerning this eminent, accomplished, 
and lamented gentleman, to whom the ceramic arts 
of England owe a large debt of gratitude. It was a 
worthy and well-earned tribute to his genius, indus- 
try, and high character; and although it be a 
novelty,—this pronouncing, as it were, a funeral ora- 
tion,—it is one we desire to see encouraged ; for, 
unhappily, in England, unless a man of talent chance 
to be a soldier or a sailor, the world hears little of 
him after his death. ‘The “ victories of peace” are 
seldom recorded for after-thought. The only “ ho- 
nour” Mr. Herbert Minton received was sent to 
him from France! When will the public create an 
“Order of Merit?” It is to Mr. Digby Wyatt’s 
credit that he has dealt so largely and so well with 
this subject : and as. among the advocates of rewards 
to the deserving who are national benefactors, we 
thank him warmly and cordially for the homage he 
has rendered and the tribute he has offered to the 
memory of a great and good man. 

INTERIOR VIEWS OF THE Hovses oF Lorps 
AND Commons, By JosepH NasH.—These drawings 
are on a Jarge scale, and they have been executed 
with the utmost care by Mr. Nash, for the purpose 
of their being subsequently reproduced by himself 
in chromo-lithography. As would be expected, the 
two apartments in the new Palace of Westminster, 
which are directly associated with the great council 
of the nation, are here represented with admirable 
fidelity, and also with truly artistic effect. The 
drawings may, indeed, be pronounced to be portraits 
of the two “Houses.” The Honse of Lords is 
represented on the occasion of the opening of par- 
liament by Her Majesty the Queen, when, as if to 
symbolise the gentle rule of our beloved sovereign, 
the peeresses and other ladies of England consti- 
tute by far the more numerous portion of the august 
assemblage. ‘he brilliant and varied hues of the 
costumes have enabled the artist to produce a 
thoroughly splendid picture, and also one that is 
emincntly suited forthe after purpose of coloured litho- 
graphy. An important debate engages the attention 
of the mewhbers of the Lower House, in which Lord 
Palmerston stands to the right of the Speaker, and 
appears as if in the act of addressing the “ House.” 
No glowing colours are here to be found, but yet 
there is that deep earnestness which ought to be 
characteristic of the scene represented. Perhaps a 
little more may be done in the lithographs to 
individualise the persons who appear in either 
House; if so, this will be a great improvement, 
These drawings are now being exhibited at No. 12, 
Pall Mall East, by Mr. Fairless, by whom the 
chromo. lithographs will be published. 

Mr. Girpert, of Sheffield, one of the most en- 
terprising of our provincial print-publishers, will 
shortly issue an engraving from Mr. Phillip’s fine 
portrait of H. R. H. the Prince Consort. An eteh- 
ing proof of the print has been shown us, and so 
far as we can judge from the present state of the 
work, it promises to become as popular as any en- 
graving of a similar kind that has been issued of 
late years. 

Tue Status or Generar Sin H. Havevock, 
to be erected in Trafulgar Square, will be executed 
by Mr. Behnes, who ig already at work on the 


model. The likeness of the lamented officer is 
copied chiefly from a photographic portrait teken 
a few weeks only before the relief of Lucknow. 


M. Any Scuerrer died in Paris, on the 15th of 
last month; we heard of the event only on the eve 
of our going to press; and must postpone all re- 
marks to our next number. 
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THe Pray-crounp, Engraved by F. Jounent, 
from the Picture by T. Wraster, R.A. Pub- 
lished by the Ant-Un1on or GLascow. 


The gentlemen who iw the ** Art-business"’ of 
the Art-Union of Glasgow have ngain been success- 
ful in the selection of a popular aubject for the 
engraving to be distributed to the subscribers: who 
that ever handled a “ taw,” or * headed”’ his play- 
mate's peg-top, or came away bruised and breath- 
less from the game of fvot-ball, ‘when the fight 
was done,” does not enter into the spirit of Mr. 
Webster's picture of ‘The Play-Ground,” or feels 
no sympathy with Hood when he sang, in his 
* Retrospective Review,— 
“ Oh, when I was a tiny boy, 
a A and nights were full of 
y mates were blithe and kind ; 
No wonder that I sometimes sigh, 
And dash the teardrop from my eye 
To cast a look behind. 
* A hoop was an eternal round 
Of pleasure. In those days I found 
A top a joyous thing.” 
* * . » 
“ My marbles—once my bag was stored: 
Now | must play with Elgin’s lord, 
With Theseus for a taw.” 


Webster’s picture was, if we remember rightly 
exhibited about five or six years ago; like all 
similar works of this artist, it is full of humorous 
subject and of individualised character. Here are 
bold boys and timid boys, boys who love play rather 
than work, and those who prefer books to marbles ; 
losers and winners in the sports of youth, even as 
they will grow up to be losers and winners here- 
after in the great battle of manhood. If * the child 
is father to the man,”’ one may almost trace out the 
future career of success or failure, of good and evil, 
in each individual of the large juvenile group— 
even to that of the greedy boy who would persuade 
a junior chum to panes a pear from the poor 
widow's store, that he may “ go halves,” 

Mr. Joubert’s engraving is not of uniform excel- 
lence throughout: the group at * peg-top” comes 
out well, so does that of the widow, and the figures 
near her ; the distant group, however, is feeble and 
rather confused: in fact, like most of the large 
engravings issued by our Art-Union Societies, it 
seems to require the labour of another month or 
two to make it what it is capable, in its present 
state, of becoming, a finished and admirable work. 
It is a pity, as we have often said before, that Art- 
union committees issue prints of euch dimensions ; 
surely subscribers would be as well pleased with 
smaller engravings; more valuable they could not 
fail to be, if, as doubtless they would be, of a 
higher character of workmanship, Still ‘The 
Play-Ground” must find a host of admirers, because 
it is a play-ground—by Webster. 


y, 





Tur Gornic Mopr1i-Boox. The Architecture of 
the Middle Ages, with its associnted Arts, 
illustrated by examples drawn from existing 
authorities in the Churches and Public Build- 
ings of Germany. By V. Statz and G. Unor- 
wittrn, with descriptive text by A. Kricurn- 
sPexoen, Translated by Moncks, Published 
by A. E. Evans & Sons, London. 


This publication, while containing much that is 
both interesting and valuable, is most unfortunate 
in its title. In no ible sense of the expression 
can it be sguotel as a‘ Gothic Model-Book,” 
whether the term “ model” be understood to signify 
choice and expressive specimens of what has been 
already produced, or authoritative patterns for 
future imitation. In the latter sense, indeed, we 
may protest altogether against such models for the 
study and guidance of those who, in our own times, 
are reviving the practical use of Gothic Art. ‘The 
Gothie of Germany is not by any means the expres- 
sion of the style, even in the best works in that 
country, that it would be desirable to regard as 
furnishing the “model” for present and future 
architects and artists: and the work before us can 
scarcely pretend to illustrate the best and purest 
and most characteristic German Gothic, 

As a series of mens of foliage, capitals, 
traceried windows, and other architectural details, 
with which painted glass, metal works of various 
kinds, and mediwval alphabets are connected, this 
collection may be studied with advantage by all 
who desire to acquire a complete knowledge of the 
architesture of the middle ages with some of its 
associated arts. But it must be understood that 
the student will not find a complete key to the 
Gothie of Germany in this portfolio, with its forty- 
eight plates, and eight pages of descriptive letter- 
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ress, The several examples — to have been 
selected with a certain degree of care, though with- 
out any definite principle; and all have been 
rendered in the most satisfactory manner in outline 
lithography, colour being introduced in some in- 
stances. The chief value of the work consists in 
the manner in which it associates various applica- 
tions of Art with architecture properly so called, 
thus showing how the same Art-sentiment ought to 
pervade both the subordinate details, and every ac- 
ce-sory of architectural works. The text does not 
extend beyond the simplest descriptions of the plates, 
and it is felt to be the more imperfect in consequence 
of the absence of any title, contents, or index, which 
might have given something of completeness to the 
publication. The want of an index is, of course, a 
serious drawback from the practical utility of the 
engraved examples themselves. 

is publication may, perhaps, serve to suggest 
to some of our own architects a useful and conve- 
nient mode for conveying information upon their 
art,—such information, more particularly, as may 
lead architectural students to direct their attention 
with increased earnestness to the true ‘ Gothic 
Model-Book,”’ which was sculptured and carved in 
stone, and marble, and wood, and wrought in 
metal, and — in glass, in the middle ages, by 
the hands of the great Gothic artists themselves. 


Tue Lire or Sir Joun Fatstarr. [lustrated 
by Geonor Crurksuank. With a Biography 
of the Knight from authentic sources. By 
Rozert B. Broven. Published by Lonoman 
& Co., London. 


Was the doughty hero of Gadshill and of Shrews- 
bury a man or a myth? a reality or a shadow? 
a creature “ palpable to feeling and to sight,”’ or 
the offepring of the poet’s imagination, existin 
only in the prolific brain of the bard of Avon! 
This is a question Mr. Brough does not trouble 
himself to answer ; it is sufficient for him, for us too, 
and all the world who can read English, to know 
that Falstaff lives, and ever will live, in immortal 
verse, however silent may be the sober annals of 
history as to his existence and his heroic deeds. 

We learn from the preface to this most amusing 
work, that Mr. Cruikshank’s illustrations were 
completed ere his literary colleague was applied to 
for his assistance: the artist has, of course, appealed 
to Shakspere's text for the various subjects of his 
designs, and very humorously has he presented 
the most striking features in the history of the 
knight, the points of whose character, no less than 
those of Falstaff's associates and friends, male and 
female, have received full justice from the free and 
ready pencil of the illustrator, These etchings are 
not caricatures of human nature; they a:e—or we 
can easily suppose them to be—actual scenes, such 
as the poet describes; humorous, as we have already 
said, but undoubtedly truthful. 

Mr. Brough has fulfilled the not very easy task of 
weaving into a connected narrative or story all the 
events of the hero's life, from his infancy to his 
death. As might be expected, he has drawn largely 
upon his imagination in filling up the portions of 
the biography which the poet has not touched upon, 
and he has succeeded in bringing the whole into 
harmony. He seems to have spared no pains to 

render his work accurate in relation to localities, 
costumes, weapons, &c. The tale will very plea- 
santly beguile, for an hour or two, the ennui occa- 
sioned by such sultry weather as that which almost 
dries up the ink now in our pen; and the illustra- 
tions cannot fail to provoke a hearty laugh, even at 
the expense of one’s personal comfort. 


Tue Last Surrer. Engraved on Wood by J. 
Suyru, after the Picture by Lronanpo pa 
Vinci. Published by J. 8. Vintve, City Road. 


An attempt to produce an engraving on wood o 
Leonardo's celebrated picture, p aa, A size to Pe 
well-known print by Raphael Morghen, and aiming 
at the like delicacy of execution, is an “event” in 
the history of w engraving ; and were it far less 
successful than Mr. Sinyth’s work undoubtedly is 
the attempt deserves commendation. Not man 
weeks have elapsed since we feasted our eves— 
for the sight is a feast —with the fine copy of the 
pieture owned by the Roval Academy ; and after 
examining very carefully Mr. Smyth's engraving, 
7 are satisfied of the fidelity of the translation. 
¢ character of the heads is most truthfully pre- 
served in their respective expressions, and the 
mong hy | lines in the draperies, &ec., is remark- 
and su i i 
Te eneravcr . ~yyl of the various textures, 
ew could expect to see in this branch o ‘ 

ay exercise the eure and ingenuity fF ond A 
work” so large a block without a failure; the 


resources of the press-room are, however, so nu- 
merous, and machinery of the requisite kind has 
lately been brought to such perfection, that little 
upprebension of the result need be entertained ; 
and then the public will have the benetit of 
procuring a worthy copy of one of the world’s 
famous pictures at a price which, only a few years 
buck, none would ever have dreamed of. Such is 
the age in which we live, so far as commercial en- 
terprise, and scientific and mechanical advancement 
affect its actions and progress, 





Scuoot Days or Emtvent Men, By the author 
of “‘ Things not Generally Known.”, Published 
by Kent & Co., London. 


The present century has produced no man who has 
done better service to our literary memories and 
literary feelings than Mr. John Timbs. His anti- 
quarian taste does not in the least detract from his 
interest in what goes on around him: with a quaint 
but intense love of the past, he blends a cordial 
affection for the present; he dovetails them so 
effectually, that you do not know whether he is most 
of an antiquarian or a philanthropist. 

How pleasant it was some time ago, with a mind 
crammed full of his ** Curiosities of London,” to set 
forth in the spirit of faithful investigation, and com- 
pare, and observe, and enjoy, the memories as well as 
the facts he presented to his readers! ‘‘ THINGS 
not GENERALLY Known,” ure volumes precious 
alike to age and youth; no matter how often we take 
them from the shelf, we learn something fresh, 
though we imagined that we knew everything they 
contained long ago. 

‘The present book is not in any degree inferior to 
its predecessors, either in subject or interest. Few 
things we desire more to know than how and where 
the youthhood of remarkable persons has been passed : 
we believe the real root of this desire grows under 
the shelter of each individual roof-tree— every 
parent desires to compare the dawnings of great 
genius with the little dawn which is breaking from 
the blue eyes and coral lips of the olive branches 
that flourish around their hearths. ‘The religious 
mother sees the same indications of piety in her boy, 
as are shadowed forth in the early days of Bishop 
Ken, at Winchester. Why should not the time 
come when he also might compose hymns, and sing 
them with his schoolmates? And then she prays to 
be - ae to hear him preach his first sermon; and, 

rchance, she repeats the first verse of the evening 
iymn, and thinks that what is so sweet and simple 
cannot be hard to write. And this domestic feeling 
is unconsciously cherished through all the volume. 

There cannot be a better gift-book to the young, 
or one more calculated to elevate and enlighten 
“Young England.” The arrangement also is ex- 
cellent: the volume is divided into two sections; 
the first is historical, as well as biographical; the 
second section of the work is devoted to ANECDOTE- 
BioGuaPutes,—" the school and college days of 
eminent men, who, by their genius, learning, and 
character, have shed lustre upon their name and 
country.” Forall that he has done—and how com- 
prehensive that ‘all’? is!—we owe Mr. ‘limbs, for 
ourselves and others, a large debt of gratitude. 





A MANnvaL op PHOTOGRAPHIC MANIPULATION. 
By ae Paice. Published by J. Cuuncui11, 
ndon. 


We have had a great number of manuals professing 
to instruct amateurs in one division or another of 
the photographic art. These have been of very 
varied merit. The facilities of the collodion process 
are so great that, after a few weeks’ practice, and 
the production of a score or two pictures, men have 
thought themselves quulified to instruct others, and 
assumed the _ of teachers, knowing little of the 
philosophy of the subject, less of the physics, and 
searcely anything of the chemistry of photography. 
Mr. Lake Price should be widely distinguished 
from this class. This manual, the result of long 
experience and the most careful observation, is, 
without any exception, the best guide to the mani- 
pulatory details of the collodion process which has 
yet been given to the public. It should be stated 
that it treats of photographic manipulation only so 
fur as the use of collodion is concerned; but its 
treatment of this division is unexceptionable. 


—_—-— 


Barrisn Scutpture, 1x CoNNECTION WITH THE 
Deraxtment or Science anp Aut. By Joun 
Lett, Sculptor. Published by CuaPMAN AND 
Haut, London, 


The recent additions to the Museum at South Ken- 
sington of a collection of sculptured works of various 





kinds appears (a) ae a lecture 





or address on the subject, to be deiive 

visitors. This task ous undertaken ty ih ne 
whose remarks now appear in a printed form ; ns 
glad are we to see them in a position to have a wide 
and extended circulation, that the public may know 
—and, it is to be hoped, feel—in what condition our 
school of sculpture at present stands, relatively to 
the patronage accorded to it, and what are its future 
prospects, supposing things are permitted to remain 
as they are.- He has spoken, and unreservedly and 
boldly, upon our sins of omission and commission 
and draws a comparison between our own doings 
and what is done on the Continent,—a comparison 
whieh it scarce needs to be said, is anything but 
favourable to our national credit. We hope Mr, 
Bell’s lecture will fall into the hands of those who 
are able to supply a remedy for the evil of which he, 
as well as all interested in this noble art, have just 
reason to complain. 





Parntine : rts Dawn, Day, anv Dastixy. By 
Henry Braprury. Published by Brappury 
AND Evans, London. 


This is an interesting history—delivered by Mr. 
Bradbury, as a lecture, at the Royal Institution— 
of the rise and progress of that wonderful inven- 
tion, the art of printing—an art which, more per- 
haps than any other, tended to change the 
moral aspect of the world; and whose ultimate in- 
fluence on mankind, whether for good or for evil, 
no one would be bold enough to predict. Mr. 
Bradbury, from his position in one of the largest of 
our metropolitan establishments, is well qualified 
to hold forth on such a subject; we know he has 
made it his especial study, both in theory and 
practice: the knowledge thus acquired is very plea- 
santly embodied in this lecture: only in his pero- 
ration, so to speak, is he unintelligible, or, at least, 
paradoxical: if “‘it is not the millions of Bibles 
that sow truth broadcast over the earth,” nor “ the 
billions of books that create and mould knowledge 
to the requirements and form of every mind,” &c., 
what else does? 





Tue Butrerrty Vivartum. By H. Nos. Hum- 
puRirs, Esq. Published by Witttam Lay, 
London. 


All that Mr. Humphries does is entitled to respect 
and attention; his taste is so excellent, that in 
the illustrations his groupings are models of colour 
and arrangement. ‘This pretty volume opens a new 
field to those who have hitherto been content with 
the fernery, and marine and fresh-water vivaria ; 
but it requires greater patience than either. The 
butterfly vivarium must not be considered only a 
cage wherein butterflies may be placed and confined 
during their brief life ; to carry out the intention of 
Mr. Humphries conscientiously, the egz, or the 
chrysalis, must be introduced, and their progress 
aud davcegmend watched until the beautiful insect 
expands into full existence. Mr. Humphries apolo- 
gises for the simple structure of his volume ; but, for 
ractical purposee, we should desire still more simple 
information. It is very difficult for a scientific man 
who understands his subject perfectly, and to whom 
everything connected with it comes as a matter of 
course, to graft a second childhood on his manhood, 
and tell of matters which, however self-evident to 
him, are wonders to the uninstructed. Those who 
desire to form an insect vivarium, must know more 
of the treatment of, and the food required by, the 
caterpillar, for every tribe has its favourite food. The 
schoolboy knows that silkworms feed on a 
leaves, and that if he feeds them on lettuce, the 
silk will be nothing worth ; but we are sadly igno- 
rant of what other caterpillars require. Still, this 
first step towards ‘a new pleasure” is well judged 
and well produced. The volume is worthy of a dis- 
tinguished place in a lady’s drawing-room. 





Tue Boox or ORNAMENTAL ALPHABETS; Ancient 
and Modern. Collected and Designed by F. 
Detamotrs. Published by E. and F. N. Spon, 
London. 

Our own experience has frequently taught us to 
feel the want of such a book of reference or ougses, 
tions as this; it contains about fifty examples pr 
alphabetical designs, including numerals; some ve 
them original, but the majority copied from ge 
manuscripts and illuminated works. In this “se 

ornamental productions, whether issued from o 

press, or the result of hand-labour, Mr. Delamotte 

collection of examples must be of essential yr 

We presume they are printed from types, @n a” 

their utility will have a far more extended app 

tion than if the designs were limited to wood- 

or lithographic printing. 
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IN THE FEET A GREAT LUXURY. 
The only Boots in the World to secure these results are the Royal Resilient Boots 


SOLE PATENTEES, 


JAMES MEDWIN & CO.,. 


86, REGENT STREET, 


LONDON. 








MADE ONLY BY 


JAMES MEDWIN & CO., 


86, REGENT STREET, 


LONDON. 


The illustration represents the amount of 
the shape, as the 


REBELL ON | 


If friends at home have friends in In 
most ble present would, doubtless, be A 8 CASE 


of the serving in the Indian Army; and fe nate ee Cen en Cel et most 
tnoost will tonah tt is ; 2 beets — cho 
dif 


THE NEW SHOOTI 


See BELL’S LEFE upon “things to be observed 
| “Shooting Boots deserve peculiar attention.” “We recommend the Shooting Boots by J. Mzp 86, WH The upper leather is almost formed 
e ef cin pilen and wits Edbandans onky gun canadeetad oul eget Si 


MESSRS. MEDWIN & CO, BOOT MAKERS BY APPOINTMENT TO HAH. THE PRINCE CONSORT, ETO. 
86, REGENT STREET, LONDON. . 


F. EDWARDS, SON, & CO,, 


GENERAL STOVE AND KITCHEN-RANGE MANUFACTURERS, 
42, POLAND STREET, OXFORD STREET, W. 


EDWARDS’ SMOKE-CONSUMING KITCHEN RANGE, 


From 8 feet 6 inches to 12 feet in width, 


(The only Range for which a First-class Medal was awarded at the Paris Exhibition of 1855.) 
MORE PERFECT AND COMPLETE THAN ANY OTHER. 
* CERFAIS CURE FOR 4 SMOKY CHIMNSY, AND ENSURES A SAVING OF FORTY PER CENT. IN FUEL. 


DR. ARNOTTS SMOKE-CONSUMING FIRE GRATE, 


NOW MADE FROM 20s. EACH. ~ 
This Grate is now within the reach of all classes, and is reeommended for the following advantages :— 
1. It ensures a sa of 30 to 40 per cent. in Fuel. 


2. It is a cure for a 
3. Tt warms 8 room much more effectually than an‘ordinary Grate. 
4. Chimney Sweeping is almost entirely avoided. 


EDWARDS’ IMPROVED GRATES 


WITH PORCELAIN SIDES. 


STOVES FOR HALLS AND STAIRCASES, SCHOOLROOMS, 


By the OF THE‘MOST IMPROVED CONSTRUCTION. 
r se oh Scant Cngene Se ne ee man ~~ param Sach Stov eet: had with or without an open 


ILLUSTRATED. _PROSPECTUSES Fi ORWARDED, PER POST, FREE. 
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) WILLIAM S. BURTON'S 
b} | GENERAL FURNISHING IRONMONGERY WAREHOUSE, 


|| | 89, OXFORD STREET; 1, 1a, 2, & 3, NEWMAN STREET; and 
4, 5, & 6, PERRY'S PLACE, LONDON, w. 
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| | THE PERFECT SUBSTITUTE: 
FOR SILVER. 


Ht The REAL NICKEL SILVER, 
WILLIAM 
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ai twenty 8. BURTON, are remunerative because 
1h when FEATED ‘By the Aen deta ps of arene of tema Sehr de 
Messrs. Elkington beyond all com- table-knives, shoulders, 
parison the very best next to sterling dozen ; desserts to match, 10s.; if io ine 
silver, that can be as either r 
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Table Spoons and Forks . 34s. 48s. 60s. | wood-hanidled ‘table 9 aaa ‘a 
| Tediies ss ss im oe | aa c aa breeepeerrapherny et spect of 
\ Fen and Cillve etn, Crest and Lignene Bramies, Wolter, ' of IA Des “yah i ahd pa oi threo of 
CHYMICALLY PURE NICKEL, NOT PLATED. 
perdos. perdoz. per j 
‘Table Spoons and Forks 12s. ... 285. ... 30s. 
| oo ee | \ | FENDERS, STOVES, & FIRE- 




















it le oS Go shove oe before 
PAPIER MAGHE AND TROR | REDS MATTRESSES, AND BEDSTEADS cue Lariat 
TRAY an assortment FEND STOVES, 
" WILLIAM S. BURTON’S RANGES, FI "FIRE IRONS, AND GENERAL 
An assortment of Tza Taars and Warrers, eporssey ¥ 
wholly unprecedented, whether as to extent, NEW LIST OF i oa 
, or . ore enema wrap 
Sev Pr Me Ta, BEDS, BEDDING & BEDSTEADS, |se-csc=csseomenth ot 
—) “eR ae oo 18 WOW READY, AND CAN BE HAD GRATIS. f pk crnlir bailar iy gs se 
Convex shape ditio .. . . from %. 6d. ornamen 
(> ie ; ity of Beds, Mattresses, &c., of e deocription he ta able “ 
ATH Round and Gothic Waiters, Cake and Bread saguekanes aes edt meas coeminan ie tee the presence of cus- See eat ten Gee _ 
we inl! Baskets, equally low. tomers; their prices are in harmony with those which have tended to fil: stto. with rich ormola orsaments, from 
’ 
a make his House Lronmongery t the most extensive — 2 the to 218; fire-irons, from 1s, 9d. the set 
BATHS AND TOILETTE ‘Seeteabite sb. from£1 5 0to£8 0 0 to hte 
German spring mattresses... , 2 8 0, 7 0.0 The BURTON and. all other PATENT 
Patent ne Beds ....... » 210 6, 6 6 O STOVES, with radiating 
WARE. Mocee-tare Deatareane babilnies a gle ae Kae 60 
ool mattresses ............... 4 BS 265.00 
) g WILLIAM 8. BURTON has ONE LARGE Flock mattresses ......:-.«.-.-. , 0 6 6, 018 0 
; ROOM devoted to Best Alva & cotton mattresses 06 6 019 0 
| DISPLAY OF BATHS AND TOILETTE esse: perpair ,, 0 7 6, 2 6 0 TEA URNS OF LONDON 
WARE. wa rats oP atl ne Blankets *.:..........4..:. each , 0 8 0, 1 4 0 . 
most varied ever submi Toilette quilts ..........-.-..+-+- 040, 17.6 
to the public. Portable showers, 7s.6d.; pillar} | Counterpanes. ................-. , 026, 015 0 MAKE ONLY. 
showers, £3 to £5 12s.; nursery, 15s. to 32s. ; Portable folding -bedsteads...»,, 012 6,, 415 0 
10s. 9d. to 34a.; hip, 188. 8d. to Sls. 6d. Patent iron bedsteads, with The —_ assortment of nine 
j eomeapmnen shale Saban, Bet and dove-tail joints............... a» 020:¢. 8 0:8 TEA-URNS in the world, including all 
cold vapour, camp shower baths. Ornamental brass ditto ews » 210 0,32 0 0 recent novelties, man of which are resin 
Toilette ware in great variety, from 12s. 6d. to Bed hangings, in every is on SALE at WI 8. 
45s, the set of three. Wariety oc. ..y.h0.-0--+ perset , 014 0,10 0 0 from 30s. to £6. 





WILLIAM 8. BURTON’S 
GENERAL FURNISHING IRONMONGERY CATALOGUE 


MAY BZ HAD GRATIS, AND FREE BY POST. 


It contains upwards of 400 Sarat en ee ne re ae ee 


Chimney-pieees, Kiteben Ranges, Gaseliers, Tea Urns and Kettles, Clocks, Table Cutlery, Baths and Toilette 
Ware, Turnery, Iron and Brass Bedste 
Oe eee ee eras LARGE SHOW-ROOMS, at 


30, OXFORD STREET ; 1, 1a, 2, & 3, NEWMAN STREET; and 4, 5, & 6, PERRY'S PLACE, LONDON. 
ESTABLISHED 1820. 
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sAMNS &. VIRTUR, PRINTER, CITY ROAD, LoNDOX. 








